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A SALEM ENCHANTMENT 
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a mutual and exact understanding between the author and his public at 
the very beginning of his paper, essay, or book. And as this author has to 
own to a very stupid misconception concerning Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” which for a long while he believed to be the history of an important 
bit of chirography intrusted to the post-office—a letter fervidly dashed off in red 
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ink—he thinks one cannot be t 
ticular about the relation of t 
text. Therefore, he wishes to 
very frankly and clearly, that “A 
Enchantment” is founded upon 
pelling theme from Boccaccio, the 

sand and One Nights,” Balzac, 
other source where a lurking bi 
is likely to dominate the whole 
kind of theme he fears might « 

expected of his title if consider 
by itself, without reference to th 
trations. The theory that the 

of brutality cannot be entirely 
out of the human heart, that 

to read about brutal episod 

reproach upon the entire civil 
Whoever holds this theory, howe’ 
seek in vain for the sense that 


together subject and text in the foll 


By “A Salem Enchantment ” 

a delicious sense of Anglo-Saxo1 
restfulness that comes to charitabl: 
under the influence of some char 
wooden and brick dwelling-houss 
upon a time erected in New En 
in Salem, Massachusetts. It is 

historic tragedy must be touch 


but only in its picturesque side and 1 


lest we forget (with Mr. Kipling’s 
biscuit company’s indulgence), t 
are not entirely emancipated fi 
thraldom that still environs the 
ants of Mr. and Mrs. Adam, oris 
Eden. For it would be very 
forget all about this environme! 
posing the reader to be one of t! 
majority of Americans whose 
moderate—if one morning he ec 
and find himself, not famous, as By 
but arrivé in the financial sens 
possession by inheritance of on 
fine old mansions herein illustrat 
income sufficient to maintain it 
terrible friction of mind and body, 
prostration, and heart failure. 
Happily, that hitherto invul 
demagogue —commercialism in 
ture—who has seduced and pervert 
a charitable nature, and to whom 
best architects have often to | 
cringe, and ruin their work genet 
no excuse for consideration in 


™ 


Enchantment.” For if he had, a positive 
reversion to that species of brutality which 
is legitimate, and known as “righteous 
indignation,’ would so overcome this 
writer’s gentle forbearance that an ex- 
tremely heavy club alone would satisfy his 
imagination as a suitable weapon where- 
with to discourage the intruder. It must 
be admitted that such heroic measures 
would not be very dignified on the part 
of any author, nor yet charitable to any 
demagogue; but it would be a very great 
charity to everybody else who seems to 
lack the moral courage to declare what 
is bound to be declared sooner or later, 
that the overpowering “sky-scraper,’”’ the 
mammoth hotel, with all the rest of 
the obnoxious works of the demagogue, 
will have to go and give place to better 
things. 

The present commercial problem of 
Salem, whatever that may be, has no more 
to do with the maintenance of its beauti- 
ful landmarks than it would have to do 
with so many monuments erected to the 
memory of its American volunteers who 
have perished in the wars. As a financial 
investment it is to be doubted if one of 
them pays. They are kept in repair, with 
occasional embellishment, for sentimental 
reasons, as is Central Park, and out of 
funds derived from the people, by taxes in 
the one case and by interest from private 
capital in the other. Modern charity has 
sometime regarded the consecration of the 
very valuable land in New York to a 
public play-ground as not only meet but 
necessary. But the apotheosis of the 
Anglo-Saxon home feeling as epitomized 
in the restoration of a city’s old colonial 
dwelling-houses for their influence upon the 
public mind is new and unique, and one step 
nearer to national devotion upon the 
steps of two altars—which, in their turn, 
shall effect the successful intercession for 
the species, let us hope, before a higher 
altar—the respective names of which two 
suppliants are charity and the normal 
mind. Salem, in this respect, is without 
doubt the most up-to-date town in the 
United States, and for all in quest of 
Anglo-Saxon home sentiments a perfect 
goal of delight. 




















The Essex Institute—an historical so- 
ciety whose field and usefulness compare 
with that of the conventional historical so- 
ciety which exists in name in many centers 
as a live man’s field and usefulness compare 
with a dead one’s—publishes a very read- 
able guide to Salem, in which numerous 
attractions are duly accredited ; but oddly 
enough, the compiler notices only in the 
most perfunctory manner the real charm 
of the place. Another guide-book, still 
more defective, burlesques its title. For 
although it is called “ Hearths and Homes 
of Salem,” it is only the “Children’s 
Home,” the “Old Ladies’ Home,” and the 
“Old Gentleman’s Home”—all public 
institutions—that are mentioned specifi- 
cally. The Institute guide-book devotes 
a whole chapter to Hawthorne for those 
visitors who want to be sentimental with- 
out knowing exactly how, like Van Bibber’s 
attempt to be economical. There is no 
authenticated “House of Seven Gables,” 
the custom-house suggests nothing of the 
“Scarlet Letter,’’ and Hawthorne’s birth- 
place, like Poe’s Fordham cottage, is only 
good for exercising the imagination, and 
painful reflection how we starve genius 
while it lives and try to feed it in its 
coffin. 

As a summer resort Salem is meager 
and disappointing. We have so many 
beautiful drives most everywhere nowa- 
days that those around Salem would 
not lure us, especially from afar. Then 
after one has spent a vacation at Block 
Island, or upon the eastern coast of 
Maine, and has made that wonderful trip 
through Digby gut, in Nova Scotia, aboard 
the royal yacht (for that is what it is 
like) “ Prince Rupert,” why, Marblehead 
and “the Willows” are not worth looking 
at. The guide apportions four chapters 
to the consideration of churches, public 
buildings, and grounds. This, I suppose, 
is as it should be. But there is no church 
edifice in Salem that is in the same cate- 
gory with St. Paul’s Chapel in New York, 
or King’s Chapel in Boston; no park 
that compares with Boston’s Public Gar- 
dens; no library with the Public Library; 
no museum with New York’s splendid 
Metropolitan. These comparisons may 
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seem as manifestly unfair to Salem as it 
would be unfair to our gallant “cup” de- 
fender, “Columbia,” to compare its speed 
with that of the White Star leviathan, 
“Oceanic.” But wait! Salem has an 
exhibit which neither New York nor 
Boston, nor indeed any of the greater 
American cities are yet sufficiently culti- 
vated and sufficiently charitable to appre- 
ciate, much less maintain, or these cities 
would not have immolated their historic 
and characteristic dwellings, for which 
they were noted, to the ruthless march of 
an oppressive, vulgar tyrant such as 
commercialism. It is a fact that New 
York has rescued Poe’s cottage—it was 
so small and cheap, and so easily moved 
out of commercialism’s way. But then, 
this could scarcely be considered an archi- 
tectural exhibit. Whereas, besides the 
intense personality which lingers in every 
nook and corner of the residence streets 
of Salem, besides the personality of 
Samuel McIntyre—the Palladio of Salem’s 
renaissance—the place is a veritable 
Athens to architectural students in that 
part of their training which pertains to 
Anglo-Saxon home-building. 

As far back as 1802 Salem appears to 
have been a charming place to visit, 
upon this account if upon no other, 
which was not the case. To witness, we 
have those edifying “Letters of a Girl 
Eighty Years Ago” (now one hundred), 
written by Eliza Southgate. This en- 
thusiastic admirer of whatever was at all 
beautiful devotes page after page to praise 
of the Salem houses, though that wonder- 
ful one of Hasket Derby’s she describes in 
her inimitably vivid style, with the oval 
drawing-room and Italian terraces, has 
disappeared. Salem admits now that it 
was McIntyre’s masterpiece; but can do 
nothing but mourn the vandalism of its 
destruction, as it reverently unrolls the 
original drawings of the architect that, by 
providential circumstances, repose in the 
safe-keeping of the Essex Institute. No 
doubt this generation is a loser by several 
instances of this kind even in Salem, where 
commercialism stole in during the be- 
nighted transitional period when we had 
no Harvard graduate at the head of 
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national affairs, and could not expect as 
much as we do now, and ruthlessly leveled 
some of the historic piles for one expe- 
diency or another. The ancient town 
remains intact, though, to a remarkable 
degree, when we consider what the van- 
dalism of New York has been and is, when 
we see the venerable and once magnificent 
Colonnade, on Lafayette Place, upon the 
extreme verge of demolition. And we 


cannot be too thankful that the age of 
commercial supremacy has forever quitted 
this enchanting antique seaport of New 
England to insure its permanency to us 
and ours. 

I have called Salem the most up-to-date 
town. In another respect besides the one 
already cited does it merit the appellation. 
One could easily spend a year in Man- 
hattan, and no idle courier or guide will 
volunteer a service, that is, barring the 
bunko-men, of course, and they are so 
extremely prejudiced in favor of gambling- 
joints as to serve the public very badly. 
But in no capital of Europe, not even 
about the corners of the Avenue de 
V’Opéra, in Paris, will a stranger receive 
more attention, more careful looking after 
by the guide seeking employment, than in 
Salem, Massachusetts. I must say that 
these couriers are, all of them, very youth- 
ful couriers, but they appear to be as com- 
petent and well informed as could be any 


fully grown couriers armed with credentials 
from Cook. 


There is no great variety to the sight- 
seeing in Salem; but the interesting per- 
sonality attached to everything more 
than compensates. Copied and filed away 


in the granite court-house are the wills 
that prove the descent and inheritance 


of many worthy Americans. I would not 
exaggerate a great deal to call it the 
Somerset House of America, and one where 
the public is not charged a shilling for 
a single consultation of the records, as in 
London. Then there are those wonders 
of the world invisible—the relics of the 


witches, the mine of legendary curiosities. 
But above all—the very things the guide- 
books slight—the “hearths and homes” 
of Salem, which owe their existence to 
no rate per cent of returns. Let us not 


miss such rarities in a remorseless age of 
expediency. It is such a relief to be able 
to escape commercialism for once! Here 
is a permanent exhibit to which no limited 
excursion tickets are sold “just good for 
over Sunday,” with all the incident 
crowding and general misery of this awk- 
ward device of commercialism to make 
money for the railroads. Strange to say, 
the Boston and Maine corporation does not 
issue excursion tickets of any kind to 
local points, although I do not believe 
this policy can be pursued for senti- 
mental reasons. 

One dark spot upon the fair escutcheon 
is, that so perfect a dream of home as the 
Pingree-White- house, on Essex Street, 
should have been the scene of a tragedy 
many years ago—so long ago, however, 
that there need be no fear of ghosts now; 
only one will naturally exclaim, “How 
inappropriate! How at variance with 
every charitable surrounding!” The reader 
may remember the elder Sothern, how he 
used to say, when he played Dun- 
dreary, “That’s one of those things no 
fellow can find out!” If we sow the good 
wheat, then whence hath it tares? Where 
do theabnormal minds come from?—minds 
of no visible use except to lead their un- 
happy possessors into direful mischief and 
its consequences, apparently from no fault 
of their own. And why should any 
shame attach itself to what is undeniably 
misfortune, when we look into the dimly 
lighted future and see the possibility (not 
the impossibility, as proud folks like to 
declare) of one’s own offspring developing 
the dread symptoms, even though its 
gentle parents may cherish for that child 
the aspirations of angels. It must be the 
artificial code of society that makes that 
shame which, in the case of Salem, has 
cast a deep mystery about a particular 
place of interest no guide-book mentions, 
no history elucidates, and photographers 
avoid as though afraid some sinister 
influence, still lurking near, might smash 
the glass in the camera. The accom- 
panying illustrations are the only good ones 
of the subject I have seen. It required 
the eloquence of Daniel Webster to pass 
the rigid censorship in his celebrated 
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“Suicide is confession” speech, which 
every one knows by reputation, if not to 
what it refers. And because this was a 
classic—the brilliant excerpt from the 
court records—and because it costs so 
little to preserve classic literature, this 
concession 
great com- 
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nal Richelieu in Bulwer’s masterpiece 
flings the books on philosophy when his 
messenger returns without the secret 
missive. The real shrine of his pilgrim- 
age has been omitted, and he interrupts 
the intelligent little fellow who serves him 
for interpreter 
by exclaim- 





mercialism 
hath made us. 
There are also 
the files of the 
Salem Gazette 
in the ar- 
chives of the 
Essex Insti- 
tute, which 
are not to be 
bought up, 
shame or no 
shame. 
Vividly yet 
that afternoon 
returns to the 
memory of 
one who, when 
a school-boy, 
sat before his 
desk in the 
class-room, 
impatiently 
waiting his 
turn to read 
the thrilling 
paragraph in 
Wilson’s Fifth 
Reader, where 
the assassin 
enters, and in 
which occur 








ing, ‘‘ Never 
mind about 
Hawthorne! 
he wrote 
pretty enough 
romances, but 
I may invent 
tales, too. A 
true story is 
the thing! 
Can you not 
show me the 
spot where, 
some seventy 
years ago, the 
real villain 
scaled the wall 
of the garden, 
and crouching 
along in the 
shadow of the 
mansion dis- 
covered his 
way to the 
window mys- 
teriously pre- 
pared for his 
entrance?”’ 
The diminu- 
tive guide 
winks rapidly 








the graphic 
lines, “ Of this 
he moves the 
lock by soft and continued pressure till 
it turns on its hinges without noise.” 
The brutal part is entirely effaced by 
the fascinating acumen of the analytical 
description leading up to and following the 
deed. What are the witches, the willows, 
and “ House of Seven Gables” to that boy 
when he is grown up, and comes to visit 
Salem? His impulse is to fling the defect- 
ive guide-books to the ground, as Cardi- 


CHARACTERISTIC DOORWAY — CHESTNUT STREET 


during the de- 
livery of so 
unexpected a 
harangue, but 
nods acquiescence. It appears he is thor- 
oughly posted upon every conceivable 
point of interest. He leads first down a 
narrow street or alley, somewhat weird and 
gloomy, then turns abruptly out into the 
bright sunlight on Essex, crosses over, 
and when he pauses, to the unspeakable 
astonishment of the sensational exhibit 
hunter, it is before the loveliest place in 
all Salem. 
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It is then, for the first time, that 
cannot but sympathize a little with tl 
impatience exhibited by the brothe 
Knapp to possess it, particularly if they 
knew good architecture from the miserabl 
stuff of the transitional period that wa 
beginning to be in vogue, and when 
are informed in a whisper, moreover, tl 

the old sea-captain who once lived there 
was not entirely like the innocent bal 
“without an enemy in the world,” it v 
unquestionably Webster’s duty, as att 
ney for the state, to represent him; but 
for “ways that are dark and tricks tl 
are vain” he was easily the peer of 
unscrupulous financier who has 
amassed a fortune. It would be diffi 
to find another specimen of early n 
teenth-century domestic architectur 
fine as the Pingree-White house. 1 
beautiful ironwork of the outer ec 
alone would distinguish it. 

The next most beautiful estate in Sal 
is the Orne-Ropes estate, also situate: 
Essex Street, and also omitted in the gu 
books. It is remarkable as being 
instance where there has occurr 


modern restoration and amplification 


an old residence so cleverly and cunni! 
executed as to deceive an architect. 
as a rule, the uncongenial bungler in 
pay of commercialism simply fails 
task that presupposes the nicest kin 
artistic susceptibility. Here the imp: 
ive semicircular approach, sentineled 
tall colonial posts of admirable proporti 
seems to have been always part and pat 
of the house design. Yet one meet 
pictures in the collection of the Ess 
Institute that show the house to ha 
stood originally close upon the sidev 
line, and from which it must have 
moved, bodily, some fifty feet to th: 
There is a modern replica of this hou 
so commendable is its personality 
street running at right angles with E 
near by, which is unmistakably m: 
and has little of the charm that att 
itself in the original, which is cré 
with having been erected in 1720 
And now come four Salem 
between which honors are equally divide 
These are the Nichols house and Ass 
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house, respectively, on Federal Street ; the 
Emmerton-Pickman house on Essex; and 
that very ancient Pickering house on 
Broad Street. The latter should take 
precedence, though, by reason of its age, 
and indeed it would take precedence in 
a national review of architecture upon 
that point, for it is proven to have been 
erected between A.D. 1649 and 1651. 
This house receives a passing tribute from 
the guide. It should have a chapter 
devoted toit. From an architectural view 
it stands unique among colonial exemplars. 
Let us call its style pre-Ruskin. That is, 
its builder saw the merit of a Gothic 
motive for domestic needs a century and 
a half before the advent of the English 
author who is responsible for all the dread- 
ful failures we once committed in trying 
to imitate him. The Pickering house is 
not a copy, nor an original invention, which 
we would now call, in less polite reference, 
“a freak,” nor is it an untutored combina- 
tion of styles, but a legitimate develop- 
ment, and a very logical one at that. 
This landmark also would deceive a 
professional architect as to its history, for, 
upon superficial observation, it savors 
strongly of the Transitional school of 
Ruskin imitations. It is investigation 
that turns indifference into the wildest 
enthusiasm. We find it to be an archi- 
tectural gem of the first water, not only 
the best preserved building of its epoch in 
America, but the earliest exemplar of 
Gothic architecture in America. 

The Nichols house has been exploited 
already, in several architectural publi- 
cations, and it is illustrated in the Essex 
Institute Guide-Book. The inner court is 
its most remarkable feature, though two 
quaint porches, one of which is here 
shown, belong to the dearest bits of 
detail in Salem. When we approach as 
near as this to the Assembly house, stand- 
ing several blocks below, one’s steps 
naturally gravitate nearer, drawn by some 
irresistible magnet. Ah! what form of 
entertainment excels the dance, or indeed 
equals it? With all its frivolity and in- 
consequence, it remains the acme of social 
diversion, of attainment, and home peace- 
fulness. No. 138 Federal Street, built in 
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THE EMMERTON-PICKMAN HOUSE 


1782, for the Salem Assemblies, designed 


by McIntyre, like the Pickering house, 
enjoys the distinction of being the only 


one of its kind in America. It confesses 
to an honest simulation of marble by 
our great national commodity, wood, in 
such a delicious way, however, to quote 
from Byron: 
“As St. Augustine in his fine confessions, 
Which make the reader envy his transgressions.” 
The echoes of the last assembly ball 
are faint within its walls by now, some 
hundred years after, for it has been a 
private residence for about that length of 
time. There is some modern detail that 
marks its vicissitudes, and that one has 
to regret. Dining in one of its historic 
apartments some years ago, a lady has told 
the writer that it seemed to her very odd 
and lonely, “just two of us at a small 
round table,” where Washington, Lafay- 
ette, and many other noted and gallant 
personages of American history had gayly 
toasted their partners,of the minuet. The 
clock in a neighboring steeple notifies us 


that time is still passing very rapidly. 
The last hour has stolen by without our 
knowledge, and we have that other en- 
gagament on Essex Street ere the short 
autumn twilight obscures all architec- 
tural development in somber silhouette 
against a pale sky. 

The Emmerton-Pickman house has had 
its picture in the Architectural Review, 
and I am not sure but that I have seen it 
illustrated somewhere else. It has not 
become quite such common property of 
the magazines, though, as has “ Westons” 
and “Shirley,” two James River planta- 
tions. The Salem house is kept in a 
perfect state of preservation, and has been 
amplified by an educated and competent 
architect in this specialty. I donot mean 
to say that he has been so skilful in 
obliterating traces of his modern aspira- 
tions as he who restored the Orne-Ropes 
house, for we do not have to be told what 
is new and what is old. The Emmerton- 
Pickman place illustrates the typical Salem 
mansion of the early nineteenth century. 
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Replicas of it abound in Chestnut St 
Broad Street, about the Common, 

on Essex, east of Washington Street, 1 
of them in splendid repair. Then tl 
are dooryards and gateways which, 

possible, owe their fascinating pet 

tive to chance, as does the capito 
Washington. But with this we nee 

concern ourselves so long as the encl 
ment holds good. 

It seems only fitting and prope! 
the famous beauty of Salem, Eliza 
cott, should have lived in its pr 
house; but such an ideal combir 
would have been disproportionate in nat 


which loves to see a great splash in every 
tranquil lake, a blemish in every flowe1 
So Eliza Endicott was relegated, b T- 
cumstances, to the Tontine block, which 
is not pretty at all. 

To such commodious, imposing, and 
substantial houses as those of Salem, 
herein described, the average man and 
woman, unassisted by inherited cap or 
the beneficence of a relative, ma ot 
aspire. It is the tiny eight-room « oe 
only that is possible to them, though 
modern education has bestowed the 
capacity for thoroughly appreciating the 
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more generous environment. It presup- 
poses a very normal mind indeed, and 
boundless charity that may look upon the 
operation of such things dispassionately, 
that one does not long to divert a little 
of the earnings of other people into his 
own coffers, of course, not quite in so 
summary & manner as was proposed by 
the Knapps to divert the accumulated 
earnings of Captain White, but legiti- 
mately. That a certain failure of the 
apple crop in Eden in B. C. (the reader 
may compute the exact year for himself) 
should have inaugurated such direful con- 
sequences does seem at times wholly un- 
necessary, and that our patience and long 
suffering by now had merited the abro- 
gation of some of the severer laws and 
conditions. The original suggestion of 
such an avowed agnostic as the late 
Colonel Ingersoll might not meet with a 
very kind reception before the Highest 
Tribunal; but one honestly believes, in 
this era of enlightenment, that for the 
initial concession, should one ever be 
deemed advisable, good health could just 
as well be made catching in place of 
disease, and without prejudice to any 


one. 








EK think of country | in 
England as meaning large es- 
tates and handsome nor 
houses, kept up at en ous 
expense, and affording hunting and ilar 
recreations. ‘To some extent the wealthy 
in our own country attempt to ape 
English country life, and it is a rate 
thing for our country that they dé But 
American country life must be essentially 
different from English country life, though 


COUNTRY HOME 





FOR A 






there is much in England for us to study 
and reflect upon. England is small, and 
railroad communication with all parts is 
easy. The English people are natural 
lovers of the country, and all who are not 
tied to the city by their occupations 
apparently prefer to spend at least a 
greater part of their time near some small 
country town or village, where they can 
make the most of their limited incomes, 
and where they can enjoy life. They go 
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to London merely for the “season.” 
Then, too, holidays are frequent and well 
improved, and all the railroads make very 
low rates for “week-end” excursions 
during the entire summer. There is no 
doubt that our railroads would make 
similar low rates for “week-end” ex- 
cursions if encouraged to do so. 

The American for whom we are writing 
is well educated, ambitious, endowed 
with some taste and much liveliness, and 
limited astoincome. He has some money 
and hopes to have more; but his business 
is always calling for nearly all the spare 
cash he can secure, or he has some in- 
vestment that promises large returns in 
which he is interested. Any argument in 
the direction of curtailing these invest- 
ments, and putting the money into a 
house in the country, would be wasted, 
for our hustling American never would do 
it. The best we can hope is to show him 
how he can spend the money he is obliged 
to spend to support his family in the city, 
and get more for that money in the coun- 
try. So we must confine our attention 
strictly to what is cheap. 

In a subsequent article we will under- 
take to show how a house may be built 
(eight rooms and bath), plastered, painted, 
papered, and furnished for $1,000. Taking 
the possibilities of our $1,000 house for 
granted, we must now consider the pre- 
liminary requirements of situation, size, 
and method of going about the business. 

In the first place, the successful carrying 
out of any plan of this kind requires more 
or less special knowledge, and more than 
all, ingenuity and attention. No bill of 
lumber will be shipped exactly as ordered; 
unless closely watched the carpenters will 
slight their work, or, for greater ease in 
its execution, make slight changes which 
they should not have made. Then when all 
is finished, the work will have to be done 
over at double expense. Superintendence 
is necessary and economical. The best plan 
is, that some member of a_ proposed 
colony should give the business his per- 
sonal and thoughtful attention, and should 
be rewarded for doing so. The employ- 
ment of an outside superintendent. will 
not be satisfactory. He will only be 
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another of the laboring gang, trying to get 
all out of you the law allows—simply 
because he is a business man, and must 
conduct his business in the American 
business fashion. He is no robber— 
none of them are robbers—but if you 
want to save money you must save it for 
yourself. 

The first thing is the selection of a site. 
Farming land in the neighborhood of 
Chicago may be bought for about $200 
an acre. It should always be possible 
to get a good lot for this price. But what ~ 
is a good lot? 

If I were to select a home for myself 
I should look first for trees. In New 
England these are not hard to find, and 
there are many beautiful wooded hills 
and valleys as far west as Ohio. Then 
we come to rolling, open prairies, and 
trees are to be found only on the banks 
of some stream or the borders of a lake. 
Next to trees, water is the item of con- 
sideration, and nothing will give the de- 
light of a flowing brook, a pond or lake, or 
the grander shores of our great inland 
seas, or of the ocean itself. These objects 
of nature—trees and water—seem to be 
nature’s means of uttering her secrets, 
and except where they are found we 
never seem to find a revelation of her inner 
heart. In any case a good well is essential, 
if springs are not where they may be 
utilized. Where there is running water, 
or water that falls some distance, a 
“ram,” or hydraulic pump, may be used 
to raise the water to a tank in the attic 
of the house. 

I have made use of a plan for storing 
rain water, that is both convenient and 
cheap. I have a galvanized iron stock 
tank in the attic; it holds twenty barrels, 
and is supported by two upright columns 
in the walls, running up from cement 
foundations under the house. The water 
runs directly from the roof into the tank, 
from eaves flashed under the shingles, 
part way up the side ofthe roof. The 
pipe (a two-inch one) has its inlet lower 
than the top of the tank, and enters the 
side of the tank half-way down. It thus 
serves the purpose of inlet and overflow, 
for the water can never rise higher in 
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the tank than the top of the inlet. This 
attic tank supplies the bath-room. Farther 
down is a second set of eaves, which sends 
water into three oil barrels set on a small 
platform at the back of the house, high 
enough so that a small piece of pipe and a 
faucet uy bring their water over the 
kitchen sink. In dry weather the tanks 
are filled with water from an artesian well, 
or might be so supplied from any well by 
the use of a force-pump. 

Sewers are not the unmitigated biessings 
they are represented as being. Nothing 
is more sanitary than an earth-closet, 
which is so built that it can be moved 
over a fresh excavation by the side of 
the old one when necessary. In a few 
years the old excavation will yield the 
best kind of fertilizer. 

Danger from drains can exist only when 
the drains are neglected. There is every 
reason why the drainage from the house 
should be utilized to water and enrich 
the garden. In the summer a shallow 
sewer-pipe leading to the garden may be 
so managed that it will be of the greatest 
value. The only important point is to 
take great care that the drainage does 


not make a foul spot, because of neglect 
for several years. When the waste is 
conducted into a cultivated garden there 
is no danger of this. 

The person who undertakes to build a 
house will find a long line of temptations 
to introduce what are called “modern 


9 


improvements.” Instead of the simple 
arrangement for the disposal of waste 
described above, the plumber will advo- 
cate a catch-basin, a cesspool (which 
must be frequently cleaned at considerable 
expense), a cistern from which the water 
must be pumped, the cost of all of which 
will mount up to a fabulous sum. The 
same thing will be found when you meet 
the architect and builder. Modern ma- 
chinery turns out, at comparatively 
moderate cost, a great variety of moldings 
and ornaments of different kinds. An 
architect will doubtless tell you that 
gable ornaments, grilles, and fancy friezes 
cost little and add a thousand per cent 
to the appearance of your house. The 
truth is, they are the curse of American 


cheap architecture. They not only add 
nothing to the appearance of the house, 
but really destroy the beauty of simple 
proportions and harmonious colors. But 
you will be lucky if you can in these days 
escape some of this “gingerbread”’ archi- 
tecture. Lumbermen and builders will force 
it upon you unless you are as stubborn 
as iron—making you buy “beaded drop 
siding,”’ for instance, in place of the plain, 
old-fashioned weather-boards, or “beveled 
siding”; casings and baseboards full of 
crevices for the dirt, with all the para- 
phernalia of “corner blocks,” ete., in- 
stead of the plain, sensible, old-fashioned 
“OQ. G.” casing and base; and a variety 
of grilles, fancy porch ornaments, ete. 
These things all cost money, and the total 
is large, while the result of the use of 
them is to spoil the house. 

A great deal can be done with paint, 
but a hankering after novelty is fatal. No 
painters (or very few) have any real 
sense of harmony and appropriateness of 
tints, and when delicate shading is re- 
quired for success, it is very safe to count 
upon a botched job when the work is 
done. It is much better to select some 
one of the standard combinations of 
durable colors, such as dark red with 
light trimmings (a basis of white lead tinted 
with the red of the body and chrome 
yellow) with dark green baseboards and 
roof, and dark gray porch floors and steps; 
or light green toned to the color of water 


among foliage, with trimmings of dark © 


green almost the hue of dark green leaves, 
and a very subdued red base and roof; 
or dark olive-green with white trimmings, 
a base a few shades of green lighter, the 
same serving for roof, porch floors, and 
steps; or white, with light yellow trim- 
mings, green roof, and some nondescript, 
unobtrusive base, leaf-brown for instance. 
A slate-colored or light brown house is too 
modest and dirty looking. It lacks cheer 
and life and distinction. 

The lumber as soon as it is received 
should be given its first or priming coat of 
paint as it lies on the ground, before the 
carpenters touch it. It saves the painter’s 
time, preserves the wood from exposure, 
and in every way is advantageous. 
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CLAY PAINT AND OTHER WALL 
FINISHINGS 


By MADELINE YALE WYNNE 


«« FF you are going to the mill, John, you 
better go by the clay bank and bring 
me home a pail of clay, the buttery 
needs a coat.” Thus must the 

housewife of a hundred years or more ago 

have often spoken to her good man as he 

drove to mill. 

The soft yellow-gray clay, mixed with 
water till it was of the consistency of thin 
cream, made a most excellent coating for 
the walls; it was clean—clay is not dirt 
—and it could be renewed as often as 
needed at the cost only of labor. When 
the cooking was done on the hearth, over 
an open fire, the smoke soon blackened 
ceiling and wall, and it was only the most 
shiftless that did not have a freshened 
kitchen in the springtime of the year. 

The thrifty, inventive New Englander 
was never at a loss to find means to any 
end in view. 

One day I was showing, to an apprecia- 
tive, city-bred dame, an exquisitely shaped 
ladle that had been cut from a close- 
grained block of wood. “How lovely!” 
she exclaimed; “and do you mean to tell 
me that this is all made with a whittle?” 
Since then I have often thought, as I have 
looked at the manifold things made with 
the jack-knife, by the light of the hearth 
fire, how valuable a thing was that 
“whittle” of the pioneer—a whittle that 
had a mental prototype, which did equally 
expert work in things theologic and things 
political. 

Clay paint was not unlike calsomine in 
its effect; it had even a more pleasing, 
fuller tone. The clay bank also played 
another important réle in the household 
economies of the early days; chimneys 
were chinked with clay, many of those 


vast piles of brick with the adjacent dome 
of an oven were entirely laid up in clay 
which has not even to this day been re- 
placed by mortar. Chimneys of that 
time were not the attenuated apologies 
that go by that name now; they were 
generous to a fault, and monopolized a 
fair proportion of the ground room; a 
chimney twelve feet square was a common 
thing, and a hearthstone was a veritable 
stage, whereon was enacted the comedies 
and the tragedies of those stirring days. 

The clay bank remains, and it plays a 
part in our day quite other from its former 
one. Embedded in it is a deposit known 
as the clay stone; it varies in size and in 
shape, but one peculiarity it always main- 
tains: it looks like a batter cake not 
thoroughly baked, as if it had been dropped 
from a spoon and had dried in the sun. 

These stones were of no interest to our 
earlier generations, unless they served as 
playthings for the children; but to scien- 
tists they have an interest, their formation 
is puzzled over, and they are a theme for 
lecture and learned speculation. 

When I was last at the clay bank it was 
in the company of a scientist. This 
scientist was a woman, and this woman 
was the decendant of one of the fore- 
handed mothers who had probably often 
painted the buttery with clay; what would 
she have thought and said could she have 
seen this great-great-great-granddaughter 
climbing the steep and slippery bank to 
gather these clay stones, poising herself in 
precarious attitudes after a rich find, 
while she discoursed learnedly of chemistry 
and of force. What would the housewife 
think of this modern woman who had 
published a treatise on these same worth- 
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less stones, illustrated by another modern 
maiden versed in photography? Would 
it seem an advance or a retrogression? 

Aristocratic folk used to send over t 
seas for their wall hangings, while th 
humbler folk solved their esthetic prob 
lems as best they might. 

The front room, or parlor, was often 
painted by hand in oil colors, sometit 
put on in one flat tint all over the wall, 
sometimes stenciled and sometimes pan- 
eled off, each panel containing a design 
made to suit the space, and after some 


scheme original with the decorator: fruit, 
flowers, marine views, and landscape, all 


were essayed. 

These wall paintings, like the 
broideries, were derived from the India 
prints or the Chinese and other crockery. 
Whether the dweller in this far-off New 


England atmosphere were conscious or 
not, he was indebted to many ancient 
peoples for the way in which he inter- 
twined his spray, or translated his flower 
and bud into a decorative whole. 

Odd and amusing are many of the 
efforts, and they have often taken on a 
certain individuality that makes a curious 


combination with the Eastern strain. 
An old house in Deerfield has the re- 


mains of an interesting wall, and a parti- 
tion of another done in blue, with an oval 
picture painted over the mantel-tree; the 
picture was of a blue ship in full sail on a 
blue ocean. 

The other wall was in a small entry- 
way, and had an abundance of semi-con- 
ventionalized flowers done in red, black, 
and browns. The design was evidently 
painted by hand, and evolved as the 
painter worked; a border ran round 
each doorway, while the wall spaces were 
treated separately and with individual 
care; the éffect was pleasing, though crude. 
Tulips and roses were the theme. 

This house had at one time been used as 
a tavern, and there is a tradition that this 


was one of several public houses that were 
decorated by a man who wandered through 
the Connecticut Valley during Revolution- 
ary times, paying his way by these flights 
of genius done in oil. Tradition also has 
it that this man had a past; whether he 
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was a spy or a deserter from the British 
lines or some other fly-from-justice body 
was a matter of speculation, and never 
determined. He disappeared as he came, 
but behind him he left many walls decorat- 
ed with fruit and flowers less perishable 
than himself. 

We find his handiwork not only in Deer- 
field, but in Bernardston; there are rumors 
that there was also a wall of his painting 
in a tavern which stood on the border line 
between Massachusetts and Vermont. In 
Connecticut, too, there are houses that 
have traces of his work. 

In Bernardston, Massachusetts, there is 
still to be seen a room containing a very 
perfect specimen of wall painting which 
is attributed to him; this work may be of 
later date, but no one knows of its origin. 

This design is very pleasing, not only 
because of its antiquity and associations, 
but because in its own way it is a beautiful 
and fitting decoration. The color tones 
are full, the figures quaintly systematic 
and showing much invention. 

The body of the wall is of a deep cream, 
divided into diamond spaces by a stenciled 
design, consisting of four ‘members in 
diamond shape; the next diamond is made 
up of a different set of diamonds, there 
being four sets in all; these are repeated 
symmetrically, so that a larger diamond is 
produced. Strawberries, tulips, and two 
other flowers of less pronounced individ- 
uality are used, and the colors are deli- 
ciously harmonized in spite of their being 
in natural tints, and bright at that. Now, 
this might have been very ugly—most 
unpleasing; on the contrary, it is really 
beautiful. 

There is both dado and frieze, the latter 
being an elaborate festoon, the former less 
good, made up of straggling palms and 
other ill considered and constructed 
growths. 

One suspects the dado to be an out-and- 
out steal from some chintz, while the tu- 
lips and strawberries bear the stamp of 
personal intimacy. 

The culminating act of imagination and 
art was arrived at on the chimney-breast 
decoration; there indeed we do strike the 
high-water mark of the decorator; he was 
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not hampered either by perspective’. or 
probability. 

We surmise that Boston and its harbor 
is the subject; here are ships, horses and 
coaches, trees and roadways, running like 
garlands which subdivide the spaces, many 
houses in a row, and finally a row of do- 
cile sheep that for a century have fed in 
unfading serenity at their cribs in inex- 
plicable proximity to the base of the 
dwellings. All is fair in love, war, and 
decoration. 

The trees are green, the houses red, the 
sheep white, and the water blue; all is in 
good tone, and I wish that it had been on 
my mantel space that this renegade painter 
had put his spirited effort. 

Between the windows there is a panel of 
flowers, the stems rising from a vase, so 
Eastern in its shape that we again must 
acknowledge and recognize the East Indian 
influence. 

The clay paint having given away in 
part or wholly to the oil-painted wall, the 
floor took on more sophistication, the bare 
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floor and the sanded one, done on gala-days 
in a “herring-bone” pattern, was much 
too primitive. 

Designs were used on floors not unlike 
those on the walls, borders carefully 
divided off, and centerpieces elaborately 
painted by. hand or stenciled. One floor 
is described as having taken six weeks in 
the painting, and was not walked upon for 
another six weeks. The border was of 
roses, and the center an intricate arrange- 
ment of the same. 

And so it was that the homes took on 
the appearance of luxury, for luxury is 
but comparative. A mud floor and a pig 
in the sty seem the height of luxury to 
the pigless and the hutless: the gay walls 
whereon the tulip flaunted in flirting inti- 
macy with the strawberry, the rosé, and 
the palm was the visible sign of prosperity 
and luxury in the times when the shadow 
of the Indian in enmity had but lately 
ceased to be cast in sinister gloom on the 
threshold of the New England pioneer 
home. 


ENGLISH SUMMER COTTAGE 


By C.jH. B. QUENNELL 


OT a little of the charm of Eng- 

N lish country scenery is due to the 
picturesque old cottages, spotted 

all over the country, and partly 

hidden among clusters of shady trees. 
They scarcely have the look of things 
invented by the human mind and erected 
by human hands, but seem to be part 
and parcel of the landscape itself, sprung 
up—so to say—from the. ground, and 
grown gradually with the trees and hedges. 
Time has rounded off the shapes, and has 
painted the walls and the roofs with 
mellow tints that blend harmoniously with 
the natural surroundings. From mere 
reasons of economy the domestic archi- 
tect of a past age has, perhaps in complete 
ignorance of an imperative request of a 
fundamental rule of ssthetics, used ex- 


clusively such materials in the construc- 
tion of his buildings as were easily ob- 
tainable in the district; hence this com- 
plete harmony between the cottage and 
the surrounding landscape. The building 
material depended entirely on the geo- 
logical formation of the country-side. 

It is the neglect of this important 
principle on the part of our architects 
that makes many modern country houses 
an eyesore, an ugly blot in an otherwise 
delightful landscape ; but fortunately there 
are some among the number of our modern 
architects who understand the impor- 
tance of using appropriate material, and 
who—whilst giving full scope to their 
inventive faculty—model their plans on 
the lessons taught by the delightfully 
picturesque aspect of these old home- 
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in the landscape—internally it must be 
beautifully simple and restful—nothing 
cunningly intricate. 

As to internal accommodation, it is 
taken for granted that most of the time 
will be spent out of doors, and the house 
used only for eating, sleeping, and an 
occasional rest. What is then required 
is only a small dining-room and a good 
large living or sitting room, where all can 
meet in the evening. The kitchen and 
offices need not be large: two servants 
should ‘keep the house running. The bed- 
room accommodation is limited to family 
requirements, with perhaps an occasional 
visitor squeezed in; it is a summer cottage, 
not a country house designed to give 
accommodation to large house parties and 
retinues of servants. 

The cottage is so arranged that there 
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TO THE STABLE 








are views from the dining and livir 
windows of the long line of the 
Downs, on the left, to a cuttins 


the old coach road crosses, on 
to Brighton, on the right. 

The house is planned so that 
reception-room and bedroom evs 
be added, if desired, and the 
price was under $5,000, to which 


added $1,000 spent on a deep ¥ 
well-house, decorations and fittir 
The land belongs to the owner, at 


room 
South 


here 


way 


third 


ould 


tract 


originally part of a farm. It is admirably 
adapted to its present purpose. 

The ground floor accommodation of the 
cottage is shown by plan, the general 
arrangement of which was designed in 
accordance with the ideas above enun- 
ciated. The veranda is a noticeable 
feature, of good width, giving shelter to 
the doors into both rooms, making a 
good place for afternoon tea. 

On the first floor of the cottage are 
four bedrooms, bath-room, and linen cup- 
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THE STABLE FROM THE FORE-COURT 








board. Internally all fittings are very 
simple. A photograph is given of the 
dining-room fireplace, where the actual 
brickwork is allowed to become visible. 
Externally the ground-floor walls are 
faced with local red bricks, picked for 
soundness, but with a pleasant diversity 
of color. The brickwork is stopped by a 
dentil course, and over to the first-floor 
walls part is in rough cast and part tile- 
hung. The roofs are thatched with good 
wheat straw, which already has weathered 
a charming gray. The chimneys are brick 
again. The actual windows are wrought- 
iron casements hung in wood frames, and 
glazed with leads, in plain squares, with 
here and there a little simple patterning. 
The block plan shows the position of 
house and the stables fronting another 
side of the fore-court. If one is fond of 


horses, it is wise to have them within easy 
access ; their too close proximity might be 
considered by some a nuisance, but it 
has not been found so here, and instead 
of being poked away in some corner, the 
stables have been designed to help the 
general effect. 

The ground-plan of the stables is quite 
utilitarian, meant for real use, but lends 
itself to a picturesque exterior. There is 
accommodation for three horses, and a 
good coach-house, and the harness-room 
is fitted with a cooking-range, so that it 
may be used also for a men’s mess-room. 
On the first floor there is a loft over the 
coach-house, and coachman’s living and 
bed rooms over the stables. The latter 
communicates with the loft, and thence 
by step-ladder directly into the stable, 
in case of the horses being ill. 
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board. Internally all fittings are very 
simple. A photograph is given of the 
dining-room fireplace, where the actual 
brickwork is allowed to become visible. 
Externally the ground-floor walls are 
faced with local red bricks, picked for 
soundness, but with a pleasant diversity 
of color. The brickwork is stopped by a 
dentil course, and over to the first-floor 
walls part is in rough cast and part tile- 
hung. The roofs are thatched with good 
wheat straw, which already has weathered 
a charming gray. The chimneys are brick 
again. The actual windows are wrought- 
iron casements hung in wood frames, and 
glazed with leads, in plain squares, with 
here and there a little simple patterning. 
The block plan shows the position of 
house and the stables fronting another 
side of the fore-court. If one is fond of 


horses, it is wise to have them within easy 
access; their too close proximity might be 
considered by some a nuisance, but it 
has not been found so here, and instead 
of being poked away in some corner, the 
stables have been designed to help the 
general effect. 

The ground-plan of the stables is quite 
utilitarian, meant for real use, but lends 
itself to a picturesque exterior. There is 
accommodation for three horses, and a 
good coach-house, and the harness-room 
is fitted with a cooking-range, so that it 
may be used also for a men’s mess-room. 
On the first floor there is a loft over the 
coach-house, and coachman’s living and 
bed rooms over the stables. The latter 
communicates with the loft, and thence 
by step-ladder directly into the stable, 
in case of the horses being ill. 
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THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE 








The outside stair gives general 
access, and under affords space 
for bicycles. 

The contract for stables was 
$2,900, which cannot be consid- 
ered an extravagant price. The 
elevation was carried out on the 
same lines as the cottage. The 
sum of $2,000 was spent on 
gardens and long lines of fencing, 
which do not appear on the plans. 

A word as to sewage disposal, 
which, though not a savory sub- 
ject, is most important. The 
drainage, both from cottage and 
stables, is connected with a ven- 
tilated, disconnecting chamber, 
and taken thence into an auto- 
matic scavenger, the action of 
which is to break down all solids 
and render the whole fluid, after 
which it is passed into a cess- 
pool, from which it can be 
pumped up into a sewage-cart 
for use on the land. If this is 
not desired, it is passed through 
a filter-chamber, when the afflu- 
ent becomes quite harmless, and 
can be drained away by land 








drain. 


EDOUARD MANET 


Born 1833; 


Diep 1883 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Class Lecturer on t 


ANET was a Parisian born, bred, 
and buried. There is a differ- 
ence: no provincial who arrives 
in the sacred city at adult 

age does or.can make a “Parisian of 
Paris.”? Some taint of his native province 
lingers in the blood and affects bearing, 
point of view in thought, and manner 
of conduct Probably description cannot 
elucidate this peculiar “something,” but 
those who know are keen to detect the 


Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


flavor of any city-born person, especially 
a Parisian. 

People who admire Bouguereau’s rose- 
tinted wax Venuses, or vapory affecta- 
tions which pass for peasant children, are 
horrified over Manet’s truthful presenta- 
tions of humanity as it is. Some of my 
lady friends maintain that it is not ad- 
missible to write about or paint anything 
excepting those properly groomed articles 
and individuals who pass muster as 
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respectable. Manet did not think that 
way. He had the Frenchman’s keen per- 
ceptive faculties, and the ability to depict 
all that occurred or came in his sight. 
Many good people deny that extraordi- 
nary ability gives its owner any rights or 
freedom of action denied to those who 
belong in the level stratum of average 
talent. But the extraordinary man or 
woman takes the right whether or no, and 
the rest of the world permits him. We 
don’t burn in these days: the heretics and 
other sinners are given free course—if 
they have genius. 

Manet painted some things which were 
not entirely “proper.” Still, there is a 
difference in improprieties. Manet man- 
aged to paint improprieties so deftly that 
no one could accuse him of pandering to 
baser natures. No one is tempted to 
wrong-doing by his liberties; no one sins 
because of anything he produced. His 
improprieties were never made attractive 
or pretty. He dressed up no vices. 

What right has such a picture as the 
“Déjetiner «& la Campagne” to exist? 
That depends upon the point of view. 
Noi alone is it allowed to exist, but it is 
placed conspicuously in the government 
gallery of the Luxembourg, where every 
visitor can see it, one of the greatest 
masterpieces of French art. It is a 
masterpiece, and therein is found its right 
toexist. There is nothing seductive about 
it; no one is harmed. 

It is a” picture of protest against the 
long-continued habit of painting pretty 
artificialties: nymphs with sylvan gods, 
and the like. The corner-stone of Manet’s 
art doctrine. was exact and unaffected 
truth. Of course, he never secured actual 
truth. No one can, because in stating 
one truth many others escape. But it 
was nearer the literal truth to values, 
exact tonality, the colors of nature, than 
any one had as yet attained. 

One of the most valuable results of the 
moment was, that it proved clearly and 
to the satisfaction of thinking people that 
high finish was not an essential to good art. 
Manet was for six years in the studio of 
Couture, but never made a good pupil 
because he insisted upon having his own 
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way. After his figure was well laid in, he 
liked it. When it was carried to the point 
of completion, he found it stale and life- 
less. We all know how that is, and many 
an artist proves his talent in the first 
showing of his rapidly expressed idea, 
who becomes disgusted with the same 
work when completed. Manet insisted 
that the first “impression” was the only 
alive work that a man could do. In order 
to make this rapid presentation of a first 
idea valuable, he concentrated his mind 
on the work, made this little statement 
exactly true, as no one had as yet made 
truth, and this was his claim to distinction. 

Naturally, these “impressions” were 
roughly executed. As Manet was in full 
tide of protest, he insisted upon selecting 
unheard of motives. The academical 
artists and the public imagined that he 
was simply putting on airs, and doing this 
to secure notoriety. Many other artists, 
and numberless ardent young men who 
were honestly searching for the truth, 
discovered that the man was sincere; that 
it was a principle, not a fancy, which 
actuated him. Then there arose a vigor- 
ous party in support of this new doctrine. 
It has created a revolution scarcely 
equaled in the history of art. Its in- 
fluence is visible all over the world and in 
every exhibition. So accustomed are we 
to it at this moment that few know how 
much we owe to Edouard Manet. 

Several figures gather about Manet in 
an interesting way. There is Courbet, the 
declared “‘realist”’ and a man of extraordi- 
nary ability to see correctly. He was 
fourteen years older than Manet. It may 
be that he considered himself the only 
literalist, and the new man’s success dis- 
turbed him, but for some reason he dis- 
liked this new doctrine. The truth was, 
that Manet had carried his search for 
literal truth much farther than Courbet 
dreamed of—reason enough for the older 
man to deny that there was any new prin- 
ciple involved. Courbet was a brute in 
feeling, a coarse nature with talent. 
Manet was a gentleman who in no way 
broke the laws of conventionality, except 
when they interfered with his principles. 
If these laws of conventional life did 
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interfere, Manet broke through 
while still counted a well-regulated 1 
In the following of Manet we fir 


remarkable characters — Bastier 
and Monet. The great similarity 
(Manet and Monet) has caused « 
able confusion with those who 
give close attention. Monet it 
carried out the doctrines of Manet 
ultimate results. Manet, with 
ideas and the difficulties attend 
realization (the securing of exact 
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only twenty-eight years, just 
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Monet is still alive, by no mea 
end of his useful career. 

The other important charact 
Bastien-Lepage, the one often 
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severe, almost brutal truthfulness, the 
coming of Bastien was very welcome, and 
the lineage of these two painters is a long 
one. The celebrated portrait and figure 
painter, Zorn, exists because Manet was, 
and his work is a cross between the two 
men we are talking about, plus a good 
deal of Zorn. The entire line of painters 
of pictures in the open air (plein air 
school) is descended from the leader and 
his two followers here considered. 

I dare not undertake to say how much 
Whistler owes to Manet. It is something 
surely. But Whistler has been so much 
a law unto himself, that no one knows who 
is his art god-father. Many things in 
Whistler’s product remind the careful 
student of Manet’s paintings, but to this 
we must add the Japanese influence and 
Goya, the Spaniard, which Manet never 
knew, or at least never paid attention to. 

Manet’s well-known picture, “Bar at the 
Folies Bergéres, Jeanne,” can be seen 
among the carbon prints of the autotypes 
in any collection. Jeanne is the bar-maid 
who stands amid the bottles, ready to 
dispense liquid refreshments to the ha- 
bitués of a Parisian music-hall. She 
stands with hands leaning on the edge of 
the shelf, full face, and hair “banged,” an 
example of the characterful character- 
lessness of her class. Still, she is a bright- 
looking body, who would be attractive 
if more cultivated. Every Parisian knows 
this type. We must not forget that 
Manet painted for Parisians, and not for 
Americans, and the café chantant is an 
institution over there, bar-maid and all. 
However, the interesting matter in the 
picture is not alone Jeanne. Behind her 
is a mirror, so large that its frame is not 
visible on the canvas, as it makes the 
entire background. In it the woman’s 
back is rendered, and a man with whom she 
talks, also the gallery of the concert-hall 
with the crowds of people. To do this, 
and maintain the impression of the exist- 
ence of the surface of the mirror, while 
the electric globes and the varied colored 
garments of the multitude are expressed, 
was a problem to make the most skilful 
observer of truths shrink from the task. 
The multitude in the gallery is reduced 
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to spottings, but these are wonderfully 
correct in values. 

Another of his pictures in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery is called “Olympia.” It is 
the most criticised of all his works. It is 
a nude woman reposing on a couch, a black 
cat at the feet, and a negress bringing to 
her mistress a bouquet of flowers. The cat 
is nearly in black silhouette,the nude figure 
in full light—a difficult effect to secure. 
Is she pretty and nymph-like? Not at all. 
This is a protest against the too common 
imitations of Titian’s Venus, as it resembles 
the Italian picture in pose. Titian made 
his Venus quite as literal as Manet’s, but 
it is still a beautiful woman with strong 
indications of character. Many of the 
imitations of Titian’s picture are pretty 
and without a redeeming trait. Manet’s 
woman has decided individuality, and its 
literalism is startling. Certainly, people 
rarely admire it, but this artist did not 
seek for admirers. He was in earnest in 
his protestations. 

I have before me as I write a repro- 
duction of one of Manet’s smaller pictures, 
done by three-color photo-process, the 
most accurate manner of rendering the 
colors of a painting by mechanical means. 
It is a Parisian publication, made two 
years ago. 

The matter represented is a young 
woman in Watteau costume, standing, 
holding aloft a glass of champagne, as if 
proposing a toast to some others, who 
may be in the room but not included in the 
picture. The left hand rests on a sofa, 
over which is thrown a white, fur-lined 
cloak, and there are what may be flowers 
and a vase on the table. 

There is no effort whatsoever to create 
“effect”? by means of artificially placed 
darks, as the black hair and the shade 
under the table are the only dark spots. 
Let us keep in; mind that in no case does 
Manet use the purple shadow, or any forced 
color for color’s sake, or to maintain a prin- 
ciple, as Claude Monet always did. This is 
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merely a literal rendering of the colors as 
any one might see them. However, it is 
probable that the tyro could never have 
dashed in the sheeny glance-lights on the 
rose-tinted silk of the over-dress, or the 
peculiar tint of the petticoat. The blue 
of the table-cover is also wonderfully 
subtle, such as is rarely seen in most 
works. It might almost be said “in no 
works at all except this artist’s.” Between 
the table-cover and the drapery back- 
ground there is scarcely any contrast, so 
subtle is it. There is no forced light in the 
picture; nothing but the white on the 
broad collar and about the sleeves, this 
being carried down to the floor by a line of 
white fur on the before-mentioned cloak. 
Most artists seek for effect by making the 
flesh quite light. Not so this one. It is 
so quiet that the background scarcely 
contrasts with it except in color, and that 
but little. 

Absolute truth is his aim, and in order 
to do this rapidly, the execution is frank, 
swift, and rather rude. The flowers are 
merely hinted at; nothing at all made out. 

Manet had a small income, which kept 
him in good clothes (which were invariably 
maintained in the best of order) and sup- 
plied his wants. At the age of forty-eight, 
two years before his death, he was given 
the only medal granted by the Salon. His 
supporters and admirers insisted upon it. 
The picture that year was ‘The Lion- 
Hunter,” a portrait of a sportsman friend, 
with gun, in the woods, not remarkable in 
any way. The medal was given because 
of the influence emanating from this true 
genius, not for this particular work, and 
it was so publicly stated. The next 
year he received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and the next year after that he 
died. He did not live long enough to 
really carry out his schemes. Albert 
Wolf (the celebrated critic of the Figaro) 
said of him, “Manet was only a sign-post.” 
But those to whom he showed the road 
traveled very far. 
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APARTMENTS FOR 
LIMITED MEANS 


sleeping-car variety; adjoining it was a 
chiffonnier with half a dozen drawers in it 
and a glass at the top, the glass being 
concealed by a lid which drops down, 
making a shelf for toilet articles. Beyond 
was a wash-stand opening up in the same 
way, with water-tank, bowl, slop-jar, 
andall. In another place was a door that 
fell down, making a small table, and re- 
vealing a cupboard, where dishes and 
food might be kept; in still another a 
similar lid dropping made a writing-table, 
and revealed space and shelving for a good- 
sized library, with a nook for ink, pens, 
and such things. A half-dozen leather- 
covered seats were hidden in the same 
way, ready to be pulled down for use, 
and behind each of them was shelving, 
the depth of the wainscoting being about 
two feet. Above the bed and elsewhere 
about the wainscoting were drawers and 
shelves, room for a trunk, and little cub- 
byholes for storing things, until really 
in that one wall, twenty feet long and 
ten feet high, was room for more stuff 
than most people possess. 

“T forgot to say that the inside of the 
high closet for clothes was a mirror 2 feet 
by 6 feet in size, and hung just right 
to see one’s self in when ready to go 
out. I looked at the layout of household 
conveniences in amazement, and when he 
had shut it all up again, leaving the 
handsome, well-lighted sitting-room, I 
could scarcely realize that I was not in 
the home of a magician who touched 
the walls and brought forth what he 
wished. My friend told me he had more 
conveniences in mind for rather larger 
rooms, one being a shower-bath to take 
the place of the wash-stand. He said his 
idea was, that this sort of room could 
be used in houses of any kind, but he 
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designed it especially for the apartment- 
house of the future, where in small space 
a man or a woman might get some of the 
comforts of a home in a room that would 
cost only fifteen dollars per month rent, 


and still be a good investment for the real 
estate owner. The Lord only knows when 
that good time is coming,” concluded 
the talker, “but thousands are waiting 
for it.” 


UNPAPERED BEDROOMS 


By MILDRED CHEEVER 


HERE are times when it is neces- 
sary for people who have put 
their little all into the building of 
a home to economize in the in- 

terior decoration. Naturally this econo- 
mizing is done in the bedrooms on the 
second floor, in order that whatever money 
can be spared from absolute necessities 
may be used in making the dining-room 
and living-rooms as homelike and artistic 
as possible. 

At first it may seem rather difficult to 
make bare, white rooms look eozy and 
comfortable, especially in the winter-time, 
but this was done in one room I know of 
with much success, and at very little 
expense—no additional expense if the 
accessories of the room must be new in 
any case. 

Rugs made of old carpets cut into 
strips and rewoven may be as bright as 
their owner wishes, but a neutral color is 
more desirable, as it serves to set off the 
flowered covers and curtains. Matting, 
though a good substitute for carpet, is so 
cold in appearance that it adds to the 
bareness of an unpapered room, while a 
rug, no matter how dull it may be, adds 
warmth. In the room of which I write 
the rug is in red and brown tones. The 
bed-cover is a cream-colored .cretonne 
marked off by double stripes of olive 
green, about four inches apart, between 
which runs a sprawly pattern of pink 
roses, their undecided edges fading into 
the background. Two widths of the 
goods, sewed up the middle, just covers 
the top of the bed. The ruffle around 
this reaches to the floor, and is left open at 


the two corners (which are rounded to 
prevent the ruffle dipping) at the foot of 
the bed. As a bolster was not available, 
the pillows are placed upright and covered 
with an oblong strip of the cretonne 
finished around the edges with a narrow 
ruffle. The price of this material was 
twenty cents a yard, and twelve yards 
was required to make both pillow-cover 
and spread. 

The shirt-waist box, placed beneath a 
window to form a seat, is covered with 
denim in which the predominating color 
is terra-cotta, the pattern being a geo- 
metrical design in many colors. Four 
yards was used for this, the flounce in the 
body of the box being box-pleated. To 
make the lid soft enough for a seat, a 
cheese-cloth slip was stuffed with cotton 
wadding. This was tacked to the lid, 
which was then covered as snugly as pos- 
sible with the denim. 

The dressing-table consists of a rough 
board box, purchased from the grocery- 
man for fifty cents, and a small looking- 
glass, taken from the top of an old chiffon- 
nier; this is hung by wires from the pic- 
ture molding over the table. The drapery 
covering the box is white penang, with 
narrow bands of Dresden roses two inches 
apart, running both ways and marking the 
white ground into squares. The goods 
is gathered and stitched to a narrow band, 
which is tacked to the sides of the top of 
the table. The cover is finished with a 
ruffle about three inches wide, which hangs 
over the sides. Four yards was plenty 
for this, and cost but a dollar. White 
sash curtains are hung in the windows, and 
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the shades are dark green, making an 
agreeable rest for the eyes where there is 
so much white. 





















Of course there are pictures, a few 
in colors, but most of them black and 
white prints. The double bed makes a 
large decorated spot in the room in con- 


S far as fashion is concerned— 
fashion in chiffons, furniture, jew- 
elry, or in silver—time may be 


said to have turned back quite 
a number of pages to meet the taste of 
present-day folk. Anything that sug- 
gests “the days that are no more”’ is bound 
to give satisfaction, and with a good deal 
of taste, some English silversmiths have 
reintroduced several lovely antique designs 
that are calculated to have a wide appeal. 
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trast to the plain wall, and with windows, 
doors, book-shelves, the mirror over the 
dressing-table, and pictures to break the 
white spaces, what might have been a 
cheerless room is transformed into a place 
where any one would be glad to pass her 
time. 


NEW COPIES OF OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER 


The wonderful copy of an Elizabethan 
covered tankard, with a richly chased de- 
sign of fruit, is quite a curiosity in itself, 
and represents a splendid sideboard 
ornament or piece of presentation plate. 
Obviously our ancestors took their re- 
freshments in large measure, and spared 
no pains in the beautifying of their drink- 
ing-vessels, for the tankard, besides being 
both massive and colossal in size, is a work 
of art which might make the mouth of 
any connoisseur and lover of the beauti- 
ful water. 

The silver Charles II. porringer shows 
that the craftsman’s art in the reign of the 
“merrie monarch” was utilitarian as well 
as decorative,for the cover is supplemented 
with three minute legs, and inverted forms 
a stand, while its uses—from a sugar- 
bowl to a soup-bowl—are legion. 













































INDIAN BASKETRY IN HOUSE 


DECORATION 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


aborigine is so markedly on the in- 

crease that ignorance upon the general 

subject is no longer tolerated. And as 
ignorance is dispelled and positive knowl- 
edge takes its place, they are wise who seek 
more than a general information; who, in 
fact, can add to the general sum of knowl- 
edge on a subject of growing interest. 
Hence the increasing literature on the In- 
dian—his mythology, his legends, his his- 
tory, his folk-lore, his ceremonies, his re- 
ligion, his social and domestic life, his im- 
plements, his dress, his occupations, his 
industries. 

A somewhat comprehensive survey of 
the Indian of the Southwest, extending 
over a period of many years, justifies the 
assertion that in few things related to the 
aborigine, perhaps, is there as much of 
himself as in Indian basketry. It is so 
closely associated with his every act, 
thought, and deed, from the cradle to the 
grave, that a careful and close scrutiny of 
the subject gives almost a complete survey 
of the whole of an Indian’s life. 

It is esentially his chief art manifesta- 
tion. While other portions of his work 
have received greater attention from ob- 
servers, it has been because the observer 
determined at what angle of vision certain 
things should stand, rather than studied 
to find the Indian’s angle—a common 
error, and one that skilled observers too 
often fall into, especially when the things 
easiest gotten at make the most elaborate 
showing. But in his study of the ancient 
pottery of Tusayan and the historic region 
of Arizona, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has 
conclusively proven that in the hitherto 
slightly studied decorative designs of these 
people is to be found an inexhaustible 
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mine of historic, mythologic, legendary, 
and other lore of great ethnologic value. 

Recent studies show the same thing in 
the basketry designs of the Southwest and 
California Indians. In my book on this 
fascinating subject I have endeavored 
to open up the mysteries of some of the 
symbols used, and to indicate how col- 
lectors may learn more about them. 
This work once begun will continue. 
It is not a passing fad. It is not a 
craze that will soon die away. As well 
call the study of history a passing craze. 
That man knows little of human nature 
who does not know that everything that 
has possessed human interest, everything 
in which human life has interwoven itself, 
is and must in its very nature ever be of 
interest to other human beings. Let it 
once be known that the Indian really has 
woven into her baskets her very soul, her 
religion, her hopes, her fears, her nation’s 
history, her social and national aspirations, 
and those baskets can never again sink into 
mere chattels, mere pieces of workman- 
ship. They become the poems, the 
sculpture, the literature, of a people who 
had no other written language by which 
they could make these inner and pro- 
foundly human feelings known. 

Hence their place in house decoration, 
their natural, rightful, proper, and appro- 
priate place. They have as much in- 
herent right to be so used as a book of 
poems has to be on a parlor table, a can- 
vas by a master to be placed on one of its 
walls, or a bust by an artist to stand on its 
pedestal. They are to be read, to be 
studied, to be enjoyed, as poem, melody, 
painting, sculpture, are to be read, studied, 
enjoyed. 

This, to my mind, is the only proper way 
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were the collector to see or know this, 
such a basket would possess a human in- 
terest, powerful and keen, especially if he 
were assured that no Navajo marriage 
ceremony is deemed complete without 
some similar use of such a basket. 

Further still, if he were to see and know 
that a woman wove into her basket, as did 
an old mission Indian, the pathetic down- 
fall of her people, from their days of pride 
and power, through the subjugation thrust 
upon them by the Spaniards, Mexicans, 
and Americans in turn, until from being 
large circles that surrounded the earth 
they were now but a small ‘‘dot,’’ soon 
to disappear, such a basket would appeal 
to his sympathies as keenly as a poem of 
sorrow like ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ or any other 
expression of deep, human woe. 

And that Indian baskets do contain all 
these, and a thousand and one other ap- 
peals to human sympathy and emotion, I 
have elsewhere shown. 

It is with evident pleasure and grati- 
fication, therefore, I see their growing use 
by intelligent people in the decoration of 
their homes. My friend Mr. Thomas S. 
Walker, in his cottage on one of the beauti- 
ful lakes of his Adirondacks estate, has 
several baskets arranged over one of the 
lounges. 

It is not necessary that I should here 
describe in detail all these baskets, or tell 
the interesting stories that Mr. Walker has 
associated with them. Most of them were 
secured on one of his Arizona trips, when 
he visited the Pimas and Maricopas 
on their reservation in southern Arizona, 
and then accompanied me to the reserva- 
tion of the Havasupais, in Havasu 
(Cataract) Canon, in northern Arizona. 
He saw the carrying-basket used on the 
back of the squaw, full of a heavy load of 
peaches; he took the esiiii, or wicker-work 
water-bottle, from the hands of the little 
girl who brought it full of the water from 
the creek—the Havasu, the blue water 
from which this pai (people) takes its 

name. I bought it from her father. He 
purchased one basket from its weaver, and 
learned from her that it was to have been 
used to bear sacred meal to a certain shrine 
where she and her friends were to go and 
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pray that the springs would continue to 
flow freely during the year. And the design 
grew in interest when he had pointed out 
to him that the center black was the inner 
reservoir of the earth’s springs, from which 
radiating streams flow to give life and 
nourishment to grass, fruit, animal, and 
human being. 

This kind of design is diversely and 
wonderfully shown in many beautiful 
baskets of the Pima make. To the Pimas, 
as indeed to all Arizona tribes, water is 
one of the greatest of desiderata. Almost 
every prayer they make contains petitions 
for rain. To them water comes from 
two great central reservoirs —one in the 
heavens above, from which the rains 
descend, the other from the earth beneath, 
from which all springs arise. Hence there 
are two controlling powers over water— 
the powers of the Above, and the powers of 
the Below. When abundance of water 
comes from above and also from below, 
the joy of their hearts is reached, and they 
symbolize their thanksgiving in the de- 
signs on their baskets. Here we have the 
origin of a dance that Pimas, Maricopas, 
Apaches, and Navajos alike all dance. 
It is called the Dance of the Linked Fin- 
gers, and in the linking of the fingers one 
man represents the water coming from the 
Above, while the other represents it coming 
from the Below. Here, too, we have the 
origin of that wonderful design, so common 
in Pima basketry, the Greek fret and 
when the linking is done crosswise instead 
of perpendicularly, we have that mystic 
oriental symbol, the swastika. Thus by 
pure imitation, the Pima Indian basket- 
weaver produces these two classic and 
much discussed symbols or designs. To 
her they mean water, pure and simple. 
This law of imitation is the first charac- 
teristic of Indian art. Constant inter- 
course with Nature, and constant depend- 
ence upon her for daily food and safety 
from enemies, make the Indian the ob- 
servant creature he is. 

Every mood of the heavens he is familiar 
with, lest he be caught in the storm ; every 
habit and habitat of the savage beast he 
knows, that he may avoid the danger of 
ignorance; every act of fish, flesh, or fowl 
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that he desires for food he studies, that he 
may not go hungry; every day of growth 
of seed, plant, or fruit he is aware of, that 
he, his wife, and children may be fed. 
Hence the development of his powers of 
observation. He sees things that only the 
trained eye of the scientist notes, and is 
familiar with things the ordinary white 
man and woman would pass over as too 
subtle to cognize. So that when the art 
instinct demands expression there is a vast 
store of natural objects, all with mysteri- 
ous powers attached to them, that suggest 
imitation. For it must not be forgotten 
that the aboriginal mind looks at things 
very differently from the educated, civ- 
ilized mind. For instance, the Indian 
hears the thunder. It is the cry of a 
large and wonderful bird. The Indian 
sees the serpent move to and fro with a 
stealthy noiselessness that he longs to 
emulate when he seeks to steal upon his 
prey. His reasoning tells him the serpent 
is a god and he is a brute; the serpent 
is his superior, so he worships it and prays 
that its godlike, gliding power be given to 
him. Even as I write I hold in my hand 
a Hopi Indian fetish, which the man who 
sold it to me believed in for years as the 
stone incarnation of a mountain-lion. He 
never went hunting without appealing 
to this mute stone, that he might have 
the stealthy tread, the powerful muscle, the 
persistent energy to follow his prey as the 
lion did his, with the certain knowledge 
that success would crown his efforts. The 
mountain-lion is a god to be worshiped 
because he possesses powers man desires 
and longs for. The Colorado River roars 
as it dashes madly through its confined, 
rocky walls in the heart of the Grand 
Canon. It is a god of power be- 
cause of the noise it makes, and because 
men are drowned when they try to cross 
its angry waters. The clouds appear and 
disappear. They are woven by a goddess 
according to her will, so she must be pro- 
pitiated or rain will never come. The 
rattlesnake is dangerous when he bites, so 
he must be soothed by kindly words and 
acts. Thusj when the Indian man or 
woman begins to decorate, this kind of 
objects of superstitious fear or reverence 
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In the Plimpton collection in San Diego, 
California, there are baskets more interest- 
ing than many alibrary. They are books to 
be read, and Mr. Plimpton will discourse 
most interestingly when a génuine inquirer 
desires to know of the story centering 
around or woven into any particular 
treasure of his collection. Let any one 
who denies these statements read the story 
of the Taboba basket, which is too long 
to be reproduced here, or that of Ra- 
mona’s “star” basket, or the “‘bat” bas- 
ket of the Cahuilla woman. 

They have served to awaken in many 
scores, nay, I can truthfully say in 
hundreds and thousands, of intelligent 
minds a new and sympathetic interest 
in the humanity of the Indian, and a 
recognition of our duty to him. This 
must result in benefit to all concerned. 
And this, I trust, will be in some measure 
the effect of this somewhat cursory and 
merely suggestive article on the use of 
“Indian Basketry in House Decoration.” 
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of Italy is not easy to ascertain. One of 
the celebrated villas of Lucullus, formerly 
belonging to Marius, and afterwards an 
imperial residence of Tiberius, situated on 
the promontory of Misenum (Cape Miseno), 
existed in the year 480. To this re- 
treat was sent by the clemency of Odoacer, 
King of the Heruli Goths, the last feeble 
representative of the Roman emperors of 
the West, called in derision, Augustulus. 
The villa had gradually been changed 


into a strong castle to protect it against. 


the sea attacks of the Vandals. ‘These 
invasions by sea of the Vandals, and sub- 
sequently of the Normans and Saracens, 
ruined probably the crowd of Roman villas 
on the Neapolitan shores. The villas on the 
fertile plains of Italy would suffer by the 
invasions by land; but many villa castles, 
or fortified residences, remained after the 
tenth century in the hilly districts of the 
Vicentine and Veronese territories, as 
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their rural nobility descended into the 
cities of Padua, Verona, Vicenza, and 
Trevisa, and took part with the Guelph 
faction. In the thirteenth century 150 cas- 
tles were computed to be in the Milanese. 
It was probably to a Roman villa that 
Avitus, lieutenant of the Emperor Maxi- 
mus, and afterwards himself a short-lived 
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emperor, retired in the year 460. It was 
situated near Clermont, in Auvergne, on 
the margin of a lake, into which rushed a 
mountain torrent of cascades. The villa 
contained baths, summer and winter 
apartments, and porticos. Sidonius, the 
son-in-law of Avitus, has, in imitation of 
Pliny, given a prolix description of it. 
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CCASIONALLY one hears of an 
() apparently honest countryman 
who plants sham antique oak in 

inns, farm-houses, and cottages to 

insnare the unwary; and then the prices 
that are obtained, after the reluctant con- 
sent of the family to part with the treasure 
“that belonged to grandmother,” or 
“came from the big house,”’ would gladden 
the heart of many a poor, struggling 
broker who is trying to earn an honest 
livelihood. One of the leading English 
artists told a writer in Chambers’s Journal 
that he had been ‘“‘had” by a man deal- 
ing in pigs in X., a small village three 
miles from any railway, a very quiet place, 
and certainly one where the victim did not 
expect to find guile. This countryman 
would have dower-chests made from old 
oak, taking care that parts showing rot- 
tenness and age could be pointed out as a 
proof of genuineness, a place having been 
cut out for one of the large old locks and 
then partly filled up, a small lock some 
forty years old fitted, and half-broken old 
hinges added to secure the lid. These 
pieces would then be exposed in the yard 
leading to the sty, as though of no value 
in their owner’s eyes, and the action of 
the weather, mud, and filth soon completed 
the artistic effect. Now, oak chests with 
quaint carving are always desirable pieces 
to possess, and when the artist, who was 


in the neighborhood sketching, casually 
asked a resident if he knew of any old 
oak, he was told that the pig-dealer had 
a rare old chest in his yard, which, no 
doubt, could be bought cheaply enough. 
Away went our connoisseur of oak, and 
found what purported to be a fine old chest, 
decorated with most unusual carving, and 
having, moreover, linen pattern panels. 
From the position it occupied, he imagined 
he could buy it for a sovereign, but the 
owner, used to dealing with men in various 
markets, chaffed the artist in bluff, honest 
fashion, and told him plainly he had 
thought nothing of it, but he was a dealer 
—a pig-dealer—and sharp as any one, 
and knew an artist chap wouldn’t want 
to buy an old thing like that if it wasn’t 
worth more than he knew, and so on, un- 
til eventually he extracted £12 for the 
trouvaille; and after an attempt to ex- 
tract another five shillings for cartage, de- 
livered it to the railway company, who 
forwarded it to the artist’s address in 
London. When, in the privacy of his 
studio, it was thoroughly washed and 
cleaned, it stood revealed a “fake,” and 
a dealer who eventually purchased it 
from its disgusted owner for £3 candidly 
observed that he had given a very good 
price, as such things cost from the maker, 
when new and in proper condition for sale, 
£4 10s. 
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JAPANESE TOWELS 


By MARY T. 











Th) ae |HE Japanese take a 
long, narrow piece of 

coarse cotton, print on 

@ it a design, which is re- 
peated at intervals, cut 
it in lengths of about 

| a yard, and the 

(a3) | lengths for towels. If 

| we in this country pre- 

fer linen towels of a 

} more generou size, 

| decorated across the 

om _| ends instead of in the 





center, there are many 
other uses to which we may put the 
Japanese strips, for the designs they 
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bear are beautiful and of great variety. 
They range from a simple spray of wis- 
taria to the red lacquered sacred bridge 
at Nikko; from Fujiyama by moonlight 
to a few scattered maple leaves. During 
the war between Japan and China they 
were decorated with patriotic scenes of 
Japanese naval victories. Some patterns 
cover the whole towel; others; but a 
small part of it; some commence 
in the middle and extend toward the 
ends; others begin back to back at the 
ends and reach to the middle. The lengths 
may be cut, not according to the cloth, but 
according to the design. There are white 
grounds printed with gay colors; there are 
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TOWELS IN TWO SHADES{OF BLUE ON WHITE 

















DESIGNS IN BLUE. A BIRD DESIGN IN GRAY 
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may be joined by thread stitches. They 
are excellent for fruit napkins, the 
stains washing out easily. For school 
lunch-baskets, for picnics, and for all oc- 
casions when one does not care to risk 
damask, these little cotton napkins are 
convenient. The short designs, cut either 
square or oblong, and hemstitched, make 
beautiful doilies, which of course can be 
used in many ways. For cushions and 
pillows they form a covering which is not 
too fine for every day, yet is as pretty as 
need be. ‘ 

If one has the towels it is not necessary 
to hunt for something to do with them, 
for ideas follow thick and fast upon their 
possession. They might well be collected 
just for the joy of it, and—though like 
most things Japanese, the old is better 
than the new—it is not too late to begin. 
Many people to whom porcelains and 
bronzes are forbidden may own by the 
dozen these inexpensive towels. Last, 
but not least, use them for presents to 
those who do not know them, and so bring 
a new pleasure to friends. 
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A DEN ABOVE A SHOP 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


been converted into a most at- 

tractive suite of reception-rooms, 
studio, and two workrooms, where matters 
concerning his business may be planned 
out, and where also upon occasion bachelor 
entertainments may be given. The four 
rooms connect with wide doors, all upon 
the same axis, so that on gala-days 
the entire floor may be thrown in one, 
making from the rear a vista of 64 feet, 
that terminates delightfully with the 
beautiful grape-vine window of the front. 
When a punch-bow! fills the sink in the 
laboratory, and the attic of the studio is 
screened off with a trellis of smilax 
studded with Japanese lanterns, one would 
hardly suspect the presence of two entirely 
practical workrooms, measuring, respec- 
tively, 12 and 14 by 18 feet. One of 
these is a neatly fitted printing-shop, with 
several fonts 
of type, and —ee — 
samples of 
pamphlets 
and posters 
galore. In the 
other experi- 
ments may be 
conducted as 
to the effect 
of different 
chemicals on 
the coloring 
of flowers; it Fg 
contains a 
sink and a 
small gas- 
stove for such 
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photography. In front of these are what 
a woman would call her two parlors. They 
are, however, utterly and properly devoid 
of feminine frills. They express mascu- 
line strength, solidity, and ease. 

Mr. Weinhoeber might say, like the 
wicked spider, ‘The way into my parlor 
is up a winding stair.” 

The stair was made winding partly 
to economize space, and partly, one 
fancies, because a winding stair tickles 
the imagination with hints at life in “an 
attic aloof,” or the “tower chamber” of 
romance. The stair is lighted with small 
mullioned casements; the rail against the 
wall, instead of slanting with the ascent, 
is kept even with the windows, so that 
the rough gray plaster wall is cut into 
panels ateach turn. On the outer side the 
core rises straight from below and finishes 
above with a wooden case at least two 
feet across by five feet high. This case, 
or counter, 
forms the 
straight side 
of a semicircu- 

entrance. 
is brown; 
dull 
waxed finish, 
like all of the 
woodwork. 
On it, in a 
handsome jar, 
stands a flour- 
ishing little 
Norfolk Is- 
land pine, its 
healthy green 
making a note 
of color along 
with the dim 
scarlet cos- 
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olson’s “‘Beef-Eater,”’ and the blue-and- 


white lilies of a tiny Magdalen College 
shield that hangs over a huge, rusty iron 
key. Thisis the veritable key of heaven— 
“la clef du ciel”—if one may believe 
“St. Peter,” the doorkeeper of the “Café 
du Ciel,” known to all Parisians. He has 
parted with it for a consideration 


And this reminds one that the doors 
and keys here have been a matter of 
some thought. Two doors are set in 
opposite” arcs of the semicircle; being 
straight planes cut in a curve they are 
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much recessed at the sides, thus cheating 
the eye with an effect of very deep door- 
ways that is in keeping with the plain, 
medizval sturdiness of sand-finished walls, 
brown woodwork, and small, thick-paned 
casements. Moreover, the door stiles 
are full two inches wider than common. 
The black knobs and knocker outside, 
the Dutch lever door-handles inside, the 
finger-plates studded with heavy nails, the 
escutcheons and hinges, are all of wrought 
iron, making the cost of the hardware 
for each door something like thirty dollars. 
Tasteful simplicity, one learns to one’s 
sorrow, is generally costly. 

Still this money is well spent, for the 
entrance is a splendid place to arouse 
interest in the rooms within. Past the 
door one steps into a reception-room 
measuring 23 by 23 feet, with a beautiful 
window that fills half of the south wall, 
taking “its half out of the middle,” as 
the little boy complained of his bedfellow. 
There are really three large French win- 
dows, reaching nearly from the ceiling to 
the floor. A grape-vine design of twisted 
stems and broad leaves, ranging from light 
to dark green, is worked out in separate 
panes of leaded glass, alternately clear 
and of the “bubble” glass, the “bubble” 
being a less expensive kind of frosted 
glass. The wooden bars of the sash give 
strength and are a pleasant combination 
with the leading, which is delicate and 
full of feeling by contrast. 

The window-boxes are overflowing with 
yellow daisies and pink begonias. Sun- 
shine pours through the broad opening, 
and viewed through the stained network 
of vine leaves, the ordinary street scene 
acquires an unreal charm. Glimpses of 
scanty foliage, red brick or brown paint, 
become almost alluring, while in winter the 
white sheets of snow and the keen blue 
sky fairly dazzle. This is the brilliant 
side of an otherwise sedate apartment, for 
the walls are wainscoted to a height of 
eight feet, where they finish with a narrow 
ledge, above which what appears to be a 
border of tapestry in greenish blues and 
browns reaches the fine beamed ceiling. 
On investigation one finds this frieze to 
be cut out of a German wall-paper, doubt- 
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less with ingenious planning and c 
able sacrifice of paper. 
ever, is highly successful. 
On the west side, over a hearth 
eight feet wide, of dark red til 
a fireplace built of the coarse, 
bricks technically known as 
cause they have been culled out 
jection. An old bricklayer took 
lay these in a pattern utilizing | 
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different lengths. They can b 
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bolts. With a cabinet and a ce 
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plete the furnishing, leaving tl 
its spacious air. Nor are there t 
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that finishes the wainscoting som: 
and blue Chinese “good luck” 
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The second of the two doors on the 
landing leads into an agreeable studio, 15 
by 18 feet. It has a large window fitted 
with shades—hung from below as well as 
from above, for better control of the light 
—in which the radiator forms a long, low 
seat covered with oriental drapery and 
cushions. Near by stands a work-table, 
littered with colors, brushes, pens, text- 
books on printing and illustrative pro- 
cesses, and the neighboring book-shelves 
are laden with similar literature, inter- 
spersed with botanies, standard works on 
horticulture and landseape-gardening, and 
a few popular novels. The walls are 
covered with green burlap to a height of 
eight feet, where there runs around them 
a narrow frame of the fancy postal-cards 
so popular and often so artistic in Europe. 
Above they are rough plaster, rising to a 
sort of attic story, with a slanting sky- 
light. Sketches, etchings, book-covers, 
tacked on the walls, lively French posters 
adorning the attic, set a more careless 
sohemian stamp upon the studio than 
the’ reception-room bears. Along one side 
of the studio and connecting with it are a 
small buffet, with ice-box and china-closet, 
and a small dressing-room with every con- 
venience. The wash-stand here has the 
air of being a separate table, for the 
plumbing is put out of sight in the wooden 
paneling behind it, while same paneling 
above contains cupboards and shelves for 
toilet requisites. The walls are covered 
with dull blue burlap, the lights are in the 
form of wrought-iron candle-sconces on 
either side of the large mirror. The 
pretty window, both here and in the 
workrooms, is set high so as to allow 
plenty of space for shelves or fixtures 
below. 

It is unnecessary to describe these work- 
rooms, but it should be mentioned that 
between the reception-room and _ studio 
are four doors that close as one. They 
are indistinguishable from the rest of the 
paneling when shut; when open the two 
rooms appear as one, the more so as the 
floors of both are continuous, without a 
threshold. They are of quarter-sawed 
oak, stained to a natural-wood color with 
a greenish cast, a rather light surface 
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which shows off the darker furnitur tinting, and will far outlast any possible 
the paneling, which is also of oak, first paint or paper. The effective fireplace 
stained, then shellacked, then waxed was built of the commonest brick, while 
a rich mat finish. Details are simple, | the admirable tables and benches cost 
the woodwork throughout is car but $32. 
executed, well seasoned before us Not every business man can afford a 
nicely fitted, and planned for it pe- den and a reception-room in connection 
cial place, even to the least piece of with his office, although among physicians, 
molding. lawyers, architects, editors, and the like, 
There is no denying that such work is_ the practice is growing of having some 
expensive. The fine beamed ceiling alone comforts in the places where they spend 
is a luxury which must have cost $175. three-quarters of their waking time. To 
On the other hand, the rough plaster them and to the home decorator may 
walls might be called an economy. They be commended the simplicity, spacious- 
were made with brown sand to harmonize ness, and honest workmanship of these 
with the brown woodwork, and needed no _ successful rooms. 
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Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Sanitary Science at the University of Chicago 


THE HOUSEHOLD FILTER 
By ERNEST E. IRONS 
Assistant in Bacteriology, The University of Chicago 


HE frequency with which disease 
is caused by infected drinking- 
water emphasizes daily the im- 
portance of an unpolluted supply 
to the health of a community. Many 
municipalities are favored with a pure 
local water-supply, or are able to obtain 
one by purification plants; in other cities, 
however, either the question of the purity 
of the water has been disregarded, or 
the purification methods employed have 
proved inadequate. In the latter instances 
it devolves upon the consumer to intro- 
duce some system of domestic purification. 
Three methods are commonly employed: 
boiling, distillation, and filtration. With 
each a water may be rendered free from 
disease germs, and the choice depends 
largely on the practical consideration of 
obtaining an adequate supply at the 
minimum expenditure of money and time. 
We shall consider here only the problem 
of domestic filtration of water, with a 
view of showing some of the principles 
upon which the choice and subsequent 
care of a filter should be based. 
Numerous devices have been advocated 
for filtering water in the home, varying 
in complexity and cost from a piece of 
flannel tied over the kitchen faucet to 
the intricate contrivances on the market 
to-day. Among the diverse array of 
filters offered for sale many are absolutely 
worthless, and others which would be 
efficient fail for lack of proper attention. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 


layman has come to wonder whether the 
results accomplished by a filter repay the 
cost and trouble involved in its use. 

The effect of an improvement in the 
general water-supply of a community is 
readily demonstrated by reference to the 
lowered mortality from water-borne dis- 
eases, but it is a much more difficult 
matter to show that the introduction of 
a domestic filter has been the means of 
averting illness in the family. Numerous 
instances are on record, however, which 
prove the efficacy of domestic filters, in 
improving the general health of small 
communities. A notable case, often .re- 
ferred to, is that of three French garri- 
sons in which for two years the average 
annual number of cases of typhoid fever 
per garrison was one hundred and ninety- 
seven. During the three years following 
the installation of filters, the average 
number of cases per garrison fell to 
five. It may be accepted as a fact, that 
disease germs can be removed from 
water by proper filtration, and that such 
filtration can be applied, in a practical 
way, to the drinking-water of the home. 

Before examining the types of filters, 
it will be well to note a few facts about 
the water we wish to purify. The im- 
purities which may be present are of two 
kinds: those visible to the eye as a more 
or less marked cloudiness, consisting 
chiefly of minute particles of clay and 
other finely divided mineral substances 
suspended in the water; second, those 
invisible, consisting largely of bacteria, 
some of which may be capable of causing 
disease if taken into the system. The sus- 
pended matter, which makes the cloudi- 
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ness, offends chiefly from an etic 
point of view, and is easily rem l by 
most filters. The bacteria, on the other 
hand, are more difficult of rem on 
account of their minute size, and by 
reason of their possible pathogenic prop- 
erties, are the real source of danger in 
an impure water. While it is true that a 
large amount of suspended matter in a 
water is often accompanied by con- 
siderable number of bacteria, a that 
many clear, sparkling waters are lImost 
free from bacteria, it must be remembered 
that a transparent, apparently pure water 
may contain countless numbers o sease 
germs. Our problem is to secu ome 
method of filtration which will surely 
remove not only the visible | the 
invisible impurities from the v r we 
are to drink. 

Household filters are of two 1 : the 
gravity, or low-pressure, and 1 high- 
pressure filter. Of the first ty the 
charcoal or sand filter, which ec: ts es- 
sentially of a vessel with a com) ment 
above for receiving the unfiltered water, 
a layer of filtering material sucl sand 
or charcoal, and a compartment below 
for storing the filtered water. 17 vater 
percolates slowly through the interstices 
of the filtering layers, and the si nded 
particles become lodged bet and 
upon the fine grains of which t uyers 
are composed. During the first few hours 
of use, not only the visible, ended 
matter, but also the minute bax are 
removed, and the water is actually puri- 
fied. But soon the bacteria mi ly in 
the body of the filter, pass thr« and 
out with the water, which now ntains 
more bacteria than before it wa ated, 
although to all appearances it clear 
and wholesome Such a filter is ously 
worse than useless, for while it apparently 
purifies the water, it in reality rs an 
opportunity for the disease ge1 to in- 
crease in numbe1 If the ai the 
filtration is merely to remoy un- 
pleasant color or cloudiness f the 
water by passage through sand or char- 
coal, a filter of this type migl em- 
ployed, but it must be borne in | that 
only very frequent cleaning cai nder it 


in any degree efficient for the removal of 
bacteria. 

Filters of the second type are designed 
to operate under direct pressure from 
the water main. The filter layer is com- 
posed either of unglazed porcelain, or 
of some finely divided mineral, as dia- 
tomaceous earth, pressed into suitable 
shape. The tubular form of this class of 
filters consists of a hollow cylinder of 
porcelain or porous stone closed at one 
end and fitted by water-tight connections 
inside a metal tube, or jacket, which in 
turn is connected with the water main. 
The water passes first into the space 
between the jacket and the tube, and 
thence is foreed through the porcelain 
into the interior of the inner tube. The 
suspended matter and the bacteria are 
thus left on the outside of the filter-tube, 
while the pure water passes from its 
interior to the reservoir. A number of 
filters of this pattern are on the market, 
and when properly constructed and cared 
for prove efficient. Care should be taken 
that the filter-tube be without crack or 
flaw, for the smallest crevice is large 
enough to allow the passage of bacteria. 

Experiments show that porcelain filter- 
tubes will remove completely the bacteria 
from water for some time, but eventually 
organisms begin to appear in the filtered 
water. These have not been forced 
through by pressure, but have passed 
through the fine pores of the porcelain 
by a process of growth. The organisms 
lodged on the outer layer of the tube have 
multiplied, each successive generation 
occupying the pores a little deeper in 
the filter, till finally the descendants of 
the original germs reach the interior of 
the tube. The time required for bacteria 
to “grow through” a porcelain tube 
varies from a few days to several weeks, 
depending upon the species and upon the 
character and temperature of the water. 
A somewhat shorter time, varying with 
the nature of the material, would be re- 
quired for organisms to pass through tubes 
of diatomaceous earth or porous stone. 
Too little attention is paid at the present 
time to this power of germs to grow 
through a filter. As a consequence, a 
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number of filters of otherwise excellent 
construction do not provide for the easy 
sterilization of their filtering tubes. 

Other forms of pressure filters are manu- 
factured, but their principle is essentially 
the same as that of the tubular type. One 
of the chief difficulties in filter construc- 
tion is the obtaining of easily adjusted 
but at the same time water-tight joints, 
and in this particular the tubular form 
has been found to present fewer obstacles. 

In the choice of a filter the following 
points should be taken into account: 
First, the filter must be efficient for the 
removal not only of suspended matter, 
but also bacteria from the water. For 
this purpose a pressure filter is decidedly 
preferable. Second, the filter must be 
easily detachable, so that the exterior 
of the filtering parts can be cleaned and 
the whole thoroughly sterilized. A filter 
which does not permit of frequent and 
thorough cleaning is a source of danger. 

The filter should be kept in a cool place, 
for at low temperature bacteria multiply 
more slowly, and so will not as soon grow 
through to the interior of the tube. Itisa 
common error to suppose that when once 
the filter is installed it needs no further 
attention. If left to itself, the best of 
filters will fail of its purpose. With many 
waters daily cleaning will be found neces- 
sary to avoid the clogging of the filter- 
tube with the layer of dirt and slime that 
accumulates on its exterior; but in any 
case, the tube should be cleaned at least 
every second day. In addition, the filter- 
tube should be sterilized at least once or 
twice a week. This may be accomplished 
either by boiling for a few minutes or by 
heating in the oven. The care of the 
filter requires but a few minutes daily, 
and should be made a part of the household 
routine. With proper attention a good 
filter forms a valuable guard to the health 
of the family. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HE Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association is holding its 
Twenty-first Exhibition in Boston, 


September 22d to November Ist, 
after an interval of several years. This 


ancient and honorable association has 
always given some place to so-called 
Woman’s Work, which has been repre- 
sented in earlier years chiefly by bread, 
cake, and pickles, tidies, quilts, and 
crochet-work. This year the woman’s 
department has been placed under the 
direction of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, with Miss H. I. 
Goodrich, director of the School of House- 
keeping, inimmediate charge. Two points 
of particular interest to women have been 
emphasized strongly; viz., the possibili- 
ties of the home, and the possibilities of 
work for women in the world outside the 
home. The jexhibits have been classed 
under the four heads of the Home, with 
Suggestions for the Home-Maker of the 
Twentieth Century; the Work of Women 
in the Industrial World; the Work of 
Women in the Educational World; Move- 
ments for Social Betterment. 


SPOTS AND STAINS 


By S. MARIA ELLIOTT 


N eight-year-old philosopher said, 
A “Papa, it isn’t the big troubles of 

life that fret me, it is the little 

things.” So in cleaning fabrics, 
it is often easier to do the all-over cleansing 
than to remove a stain so that the fabric 
shall retain its original beauty. Color, 
nap, or gloss is apt to be injured in the 
process. 

While no two stains are ever just alike, 
a few general rules should be followed in 
removing them. 

The spot should be first freed from 
loose dust. 

Place a pad of cloth, preferably white, 
under the spot to prevent spreading the 
stain, and to absorb the excess of liquid 
and the staining substance. 

Use any liquid sparingly, by drops, 
watching effects, and use only so much as 
is needed. 

Apply liquids with a piece of the goods 
when possible,or with a soft tooth-brush. 
When none of the fabric is available, take 
cloth of nearly the same color and texture, 
or use a piece of fast black silesia. 

Remove spots from the wrong side 
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whenever possible, that nap and 


may be preserved. 

To avoid rings, rub with a 
circular motion from the circun 
toward the center. Rub dry. 


leave the wet spot to dry of itsel 
finish, raise the nap with a soft brush 


press on the wrong side with a wai 
according to whether the fabric i 
or smooth. 

Stains on white goods to be lai 
should be treated before soap 
them, and as soon as possible. 


stain which yields readily whe 
becomes nearly indelible by lo 


posure to air and light. 
Grease may be melted and al 


Place a piece of blotting or “bu 


paper” over and under the spot 
a hot flatiron above this, being 
that it does not scorch. It may | 
to dissolve the grease in gasoline, | 
or naphtha. 
sive, and must never be used n¢ 


Out of doors, in the shade, is thi 


place. 

Wheel-grease has much solid 
mixed with the grease. This 
brushed out. 

The “dust spot,’ which so oft 
prises us in its appearance, is u 
neglected grease spot. Sometil 
base is water or saliva—th 


that filthy American habit of ex; 
‘ = 


tion. 


Treat like grease, after brushi 


the dust. When the liquids us 
a mark, try chloroform or ether. 

Vaseline makes a stain re 
grease, but which is set by soap 
such stains in kerosene, turpen 
alcohol before putting into wate 

Oil stains should be covered w 
and washed in cold water. 

Inks vary so much in composit 
no one can tell surely what will 
their stains. Carbon inks have t 
to wear out, which may not be 
fabric goes. A few inks will 
in cold water or skimmed mill 
need an acid—lemon juice may 
but oxalic acid is more likely to be 
on white goods. Some colors 


These are all highly 
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stand this acid. Where all is problemat- 
ical, perhaps the following method will 
bring the best results: Saturate the stain 
with strong ammonia water, drop by 
drop, then add the acid. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Use a brush rather than the 
fingers for friction. The acid may irritate 
the skin and make the nails brittle. 

Ink on heavy fabries is often a sur- 
face stain, and should not be spread 
through the fabric. If an acid can be 
used, rub the stain with the cut surface 
of a lemon, using a fresh surface as soon 
as the other becomes soiled; or keep the 
spot covered with moist salt, removing 
as necessary. 

If a liquid is used, add by drops, soak- 
ing up with blotting-paper or bits of cloth 
the soiled portions. Where the under- 
side cannot be reached, as with carpets, 
place a circle of blotting-paper or cotton 
wool around the spot for the absorption 
process. 

Iron-rust is possibly the most common 
stain on white fabrics. The wise woman 
studies prevention more than removal, 
but the latter is easy. 

Spread the spot over an earthen dish of 
hot water. With a medicine-dropper, or 
in some similar way, drop on the stain 
one drop of hydrochloric — muriatic — 
acid. As soon as the stain turns light 
yellow, sink it into the water. Repeat 
if necessary. When all color is gone, 
rinse thoroughly in clear water. To be 
sure that no acid is left to eat the fibers, 
place the cloth in a dish of ammonia 
water for a few minutes before drying. 
This acid must not be used on silk; it can 
be used on some colors, but it should be 
tried first on a separate piece of the goods 
or on a part out of sight. 

Buy the acid at the druggist’s; have a 
rubber or glass stopper, or smear the 
cork with vaseline. Keep it away from 
metals, as well as from the children. 

Pour boiling water through fruit, tea, 
and coffee stains. If they have been 
washed with soap, are old or obstinate, 
buy at the drug-store, or better, make at 
home, some Javelle water. 

Dissolve one-quarter pound chloride of 
lime in two quarts boiling water. When 
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nearly dissolved—it often has impurities 
with it, which are less soluble—add one 
pound sal-soda. Strain through flannel. 
When settled, drain off the clear portion 
for use on fabrics, and put all solid par- 
ticles down the sink or other drainage 
pipes. 
Place the stain to be treated over a 
pad of white cloth. Apply the Javelle 
water, using a brush to carry it among the 
fibers. Rinse in clear water, and finish 
with ammonia water, as when using acid. 

Javelle water is excellent for cocoa, 
peach, and mildew stains, as well as for 
general bleaching. Mildew soon destroys 
the fibers, and then nothing will prevent 
a hole. Colored fabrics, of course, would 
be bleached by Javelle water. 

Fresh paint yields quickly to turpentine; 
when old, repeated applications will be 
necessary. Dry paint can often be rubbed 
off from thick, heavy cloth, as it may 
not have penetrated the fabric. 

Spots of wax should be scraped as 
clean as possible, then treated like grease. 
If any coloring matter is present, use 
alcohol. 

Grass stains dissolve in alcohol. They 
usually yield if molasses be spread over 
them, and they are put into the sunshine 
until the green turns brown. The brown 
matter is soluble in water. 

For any stain on white goods, no one 
thing is so surely helpful as direct sun- 
shine after water. It will often finish 
what all known processes have failed 
to do. 

If the following list be pasted upon the 
door of the laundry-closet, and the chemi- 
cals used with judgment and patience, 
success can be warranted in a large per 
cent of experiments: 


Hydrochloric acid, Iron-rust. 


Oxalic acid, Black inks. 

Ammonia, To neutralize acids. 

Alcohol, Grass, colored inks, 
dyes. 


Javelle water, Bleaching, tea, coffee, 


cocoa, fruit, mildew. 


Turpentine, Paint. 
Benzine, Grease, wax. 
Kerosene, Vaseline. 
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THE LAKE PLACID CON- 
FERENCE 


By HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


HE fourth annual meeting of th 

Lake Placid Conference on Home 

Economics opened amidst the 

beautiful surroundings of the Lake 
Placid Club in the heart of the Adi- 
rondacks, Tuesday, September 16th. This 
conference is devoted to the scientific and 
sociologic study of the home, and has for 
its aim the concentrating of the best 
thoughts of leading workers along special 
lines, in order that the discussion may 
count as distinct progress in some limited 
part of the vast field of work. Its object 
was not understood by a guest of the 
club, who, upon noting the number of 
women in the office on Monday evening, 
remarked, “What’s up?” “O, it is that 
economical meeting, where they are going 
to tell us how to make chicken croquettes 
out of veal.” The central thought of this 
year’s conference was that of “Ideals and 
Standards of Living,” particularly as re- 
flected in shelter. The first tangible result 
of the conference will be the sylla- 
bus on shelter, prepared by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and Miss S. Maria 
Elliott, of Simmons College, Boston, 
for the use of private individuals and 
clubs. Its scope is -great, beginning 
with shelter in relation to health, in 
which sense clothing may here take its 
place, and passing on through several 
suggestive divisions, such as Shelter in 
Relation to Income, the Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Home—What is It to Be? the 
Mechanics of the Home, the Civic 
Improvement, and the Making of Public 
Opinion. 

The opening sentence of the syllabus 
is as follows: “Shelter is the outward 
expression of ideals, pretentious or prac- 
tical, inclusive or exclusive, hospitable or 
hostile.” It is granted, as we are now 
including clothing under the head of 
shelter, that the two great present needs 
of man are food and shelter; the former 
a great subject, and one upon which the 
conference prepared a syllabus last year. 
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With a proper realization of th 

of living on an ideal, but knov 
impossibility of living without o1 
imperative that we cease to rebel 

this force, and set ourselves ¢ 

tiously to work with it. This was 1 
note of the conference, but its ex] 
took many forms, for the practical 
utilitarian, sociologic, and ethica 
were each and all emphasized in the 
and discussions, among which ar 
particularly noted those of Miss 

Talbot, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Nort 
Professor Charles R. Hendersor 

The University ot Chicago; Dr 
R. Wood, of the Teacher’s Coll 
lumbia University; Mrs. Ellen H. R 
and Dr. W. O. Atwater. 

From Chicago, the home of Txt 
BEAUTIFUL, comes a little story « 
man who said, “ There is somethir 
all, in this domestic science, tl 
under which old-fashioned cooker’ 
masquerading.” It may have be 
which led Dean Talbot to say: “In pi 
the interests of the home and the 
there are certain difficulties to | 
and certain forees to be reckonex 
Among them is the difference in me 
given to the term ‘home econ 
The man who thought it meant 
omy in the home, the woma! 
deemed it cookery, were only 
not entirely, wrong. But again gq 
from Miss Talbot’s paper: “The d 
for home economics which must bs 
in time is of a different kind. It 
demand which shows that the 
of bread is not an essential part 
making of a home, that the proble: 
nected with the stupid or slovenby 
maid are a part of a larger proble 


to be solved by any cut-and-dried for 


learned in a single class-room, tl 
activities of the home are far wide 
physical well-being, that the obli; 
of home life are not by any means | 
to the same four walls, that ho 
nomics must always be regarded 
light of its relation to the general 
system, that men and women ar 
concerned in understanding the pro: 
activities, obligations, and opportu 
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which make the home and the family 
effective parts of the social fabric.” 

This is true; but before we can consider 
the problems of the home we must have 
the home, and this particularly means 
shelter. The demand is not only for the 
house beautiful, nor alone for the home 
healthful, but for a house suited to the 
demands and life of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and this we have not now. “The 
ideal home, which is perfectly feasible 
if all modern scientific knowledge were 
embodied in it, will be dust-proof, vermin- 
proof, fire-proof, yet sound-proof and 
beautiful.” In such a home it may be pos- 
sible to attain “ vital efficiency.” 

The topic assigned to Mrs. Norton was, 
“What shall we do with the time set free 
by the modern methods?” During the 
summer Mrs. Norton had sent out a number 
of postal-eards bearing these questions: 

1. Has the average woman to-day more 
leisure than twenty years ago? 

2. If so, what use does she make of this 
leisure? 

3. How ought she to use it? 

The details of the replies were most 
entertaining, and the sum total of result 
was an opinion that the average woman 
had more time which could be called 
leisure than twenty years ago; that the 
tendency was to broaden, not to deepen, 
life and its results; but that she ought 
to use this leisure for “ vital efficiency.” 
Vital efficiency is not the particular 
ability to make or to save money, but 
its result is human wealth, a wealth that 
cannot be expressed in ordinary com- 
mercial terms, but which can and will 
be expressed in the home; in the home 
as a shelter, and in the home as a place 
where the fullest opportunity for self- 
development may be found. 

The work of the greatest home econo- 
mists has a value far greater than is seen 
at first sight. If the sentence quoted by 
Dr. Atwater from Dr. Porter, of Yale 
University, be true, that those things have 
the greatest educative value which come 
closest to life, home economics, expressed 
in food, shelter, or standards of life, is 
already one of the great educational 
factors of the day. 
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“READY-MADE” FURNITURE 


ONCE belonged to an arts and crafts 
| society, and I remember that only 

five years ago we spent much of our 

time discussing and arguing about 
the very bad furniture the big factories 
turned out, and the futility and hopeless- 
ness of trying to get anything even half- 
way good ready made. Some mem- 
ber discovered a very good chair at a large 
shop, and heralded it as a unique find, 
and many of us went a long way to ex- 
amine the wonder. We had one or two 
unhappy manufacturers at one meeting, 
whom we took to task mightily for their 
shortcomings, and who had to resort to 
the well-worn expedient of pleading the 





fact that the public would not buy good, 
simple furniture, that they wanted jig- 
saw work, and imitation stamped carving, 
and finally they delicately intimated that 
they were not in business for their health. 

Five years ago, speaking generally, one 
had but two resources if wanting to furnish 
a house artistically: one was to have the 
furniture made to order, and the other was 
to buy old furniture or its reproductions. 
I am greatly impressed by the change and 
advance made in the past few years, both 
in England and America. The New Art 
movement in France, which was taken up 
in Austria, Germany, and Belgium, may 
have something to do with it. Acting asa 
terrible example, it has with us excited, 
not emulation, but vigorous protest. Our 
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FUMED-OAK CHEST OR HIGH-BOY, 
HAMMERED-STEEL HANDLI 


designers haveevidently thought, “Vi 


do better than that. We can mal 


thing that will be new, which will : 


theless be sane.” And they hav 
and have succeeded. While the 
nental art papers are full of at 
which we are to assume are the acc 
style of furniture in those count 
this year of grace, and while som: 
great manufacturers have started 
deluge our own land with simila1 


it is a real pleasure to see what the 


designers in England and Ameri 
doing, and to realize how they aré 
supported by the manufacturers 
means, of course, that the public it 
appreciating and buying. 


I have been haunting the stores 
show-rooms for some time, as the 1 
festation of this change and de 


ment is a real joy to me, and seeing 


advertisements in an English peric 
of furniture catalogues I have sent 
these, to see what our cousins were al 


in the,mean while. 
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They, too, have been deeply impressed 
by the influence of William Morris, and a 
host of young, vigorous, and virile. archi- 
tects who are creating in England to-day 
a veritable epoch in domestic architec- 
ture and furniture. Of the architecture I 
hope to treat at some future time, but a 
few examples from the catalogues which 
were courteously sent me will illustrate 
the tendencies. In writing, I very frankly 
stated that I was disgusted with the new 
art and new floral craze of the Continent, 
and that I looked for better things from 
England. One manufacturer replied, at 
some length, showing that he, too, was 
watching the movement, and that his pro- 
duct was a true protest against the new 
ideas. 

I give two examples from the catalogue 
of Heal & Sons, London. The first is a 
high-boy of six drawers, standing on 
solid legs, well braced with bars near the 
floor. It is of fumed oak, with hammered- 
steel handles and escutcheons. It is per- 
fect in its way—solid, substantial, ever- 
lasting; Jarge, deep drawers, which will 
hold an entire trousseau, make it fulfil its 
purpose without evasion. 

Again, take the little wash-stand, called 
“St. Ives,” by the same firm; the top is 
marble, which will defy water or soapsuds 
to mar or deface it; the back is of tiles, 





“ST. IVES” WASH-STAND 
























“TWYSE” SIDEBOARD 


which may furnish color and 
design, if you will, but which 
allows the bather to splash 
with little reserve. A useful 
piece, and to my mind a very 
attractive, charming one too. 
Several years ago THe House 
BEavuTIFUL published many 
more designs by this firm, 
and an essay by the late 
Gleeson White, on Simplicity 
of Design. There is no space 
for further examples of this 
work, but those given are a 


fair indication of the excel- “TWYSE” CHAIR 


lence of the designs and motifs. 

At the same time, the prices are very 
reasonable; the wash-stand, for example, 
selling for twenty-five dollars. Mr. Henry 
Twyse, of Arbroath, puts forth another 
catalogue of furniture of a distinctly 
different cast. The lines are frequently 
very similar, but the surfaces are more 
decorated, either by carving or inlay of 
metal. Messrs. Heals’ furniture may be 
stained or painted various colors, to suit 
the scheme of one’s room, but this of 
Mr. Twyse must be taken as given. 

A sideboard of oak, with inlay panels 
of metal in a grape and leaf design, is an 
example of the idea Mr. Twyse carries 
out. “The first necessity of a piece of 
furniture is, that it shall be useful; and not 
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only so, but for the space it occu- 
pies it shall be of the utmost 
value”; I quote from the cata- 
logue in question. Some of the 
furniture is, to my mind, over- 
ornamented; some is neither new 
nor startling, but very good, as 
this chair for example. The 
second chair has the peculiar air 
that any one following the Studio 
publications will associate with 
the Glasgow school. So I am 
not surprised to find that the 
designer was educated there; and 
further, that he has in the past 
won twenty-three awards in the 
Studio competitions. 

Coming nearer home, but asso- 
ciated by the same fundamental 
ideals of the race, utility and 
common sense, we have the work 
of the United Crafts at East- 
wood, near Syracuse, New 
York. This work is strongly 
patterned after Morris; his 
legacy is seen even in the 
magazine, “The Craftsman,” 
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all,” he would say; “it is simply chopped 
out with a hatchet; it is barbarous; it is 
the cave furniture of our ancestors in 
the stone age.” It is very comfortable to 
sit on nevertheless; its joints neither come 
unglued, nor creak when a stout yokel 
sits upon it.. Its lines are structural, 
frankly proclaiming their object to sup- 
port weight in the simplest, most direct 
of ways. Its workmanship is perfect, its 
finish smooth, waxed, and pleasant to 
stroke. It seems to me a very fine, 
strong influence, the result of clear 
thinking and well-trained craftsmanship. 
Not chopped at all. Of course it is not 
for all places. On the same lines, but 
heavier, and hence not so admirable, is the 
so-called “Mission furniture,” much of 
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DESK BUREAU 
Courtesy of George C. Flint Co Courtesy of George C. Flint Co 

















BEDSTEAD 


Courtesy of George C. Flint ¢ 


which is very good for clubs, billiard- 
rooms, and more or less rough-and-tumble 
living. These are both obtainable in any 
of our large cities. 

But even the plain, every-day manu- 


facturer is falling in line. George C. Flint 
& Co., of Twenty-third Street, have loaned 


me these pictures of a bedroom set, which 
impress me as most excellent. The pic- 
tures speak for themselves, as the colors 
of the natural wood or the fumed oak can 
well be imagined. Another set I saw was 


of oak finished in a gray, and the three 
pieces were only fifty-six dollars. 

Not long ago I secured for a friend from 
a cheap Sixth -Avenue furniture-store 
some oak chairs with cane seats, that were 
really splendid in shape and sturdiness. 
They were ordered unfinished from the 
factory for two dollars apiece, and when 
stained to match the other dining-room 
furniture they were a great success. 

All these examples are very encouraging, 
and though not so widely distributed as yet 
as to make it no trouble at all to find the 
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right thing, there no longer exists any 
fair excuse, except sheer, besotted lazi- 
ness, to warrant the purchase and use of 
the miserable shoddy stuff formerly sold 
so universally. 


A NEW USE FOR OLD 
BRASS 


The brass-shops of New York, hidden in 
the narrow streets of the East Side, among 
the Russian and Polish Jews, have often 
been written up; and they are very alluring 
to the lover of brass and copper. The 
sensible, simple shapes are useful for so 
many purposes, and the splendid color 
and gleam make them distinctly orna- 
mental. But sometimes copper and brass 
utensils are not good to eat out of or drink 
from, and for some purposes not dainty 
enough or quite suitable. For example, 
a tea or breakfast service for use in a con- 
ventional house is better in silver, and 
more in harmony with the fine china and 
other furnishings. In these brass-shops, 
and occasionally in the regulation antique- 
shops, may be found a shabby old pewter 
tea-pot, or sugar-bowl, or creamer. One 
lucky man found the three pieces of the 
same period, George the Third, I believe, 
battered, crooked, and dingy, but delight- 
fulin shape. He did not want them for a 
collection, but for practical use, and he 
took them straightway and had them 
given three good coats of silver plate. 
Then he went to a small shop on the East 
Side, which has the largest stock of 
Russian brass in America, and there he 
bought a brass tray, 27 inches long, well- 
shaped, perfectly plain, and with a grace- 
ful, strong handle at either end. This also 
was triple-plated, and now the tea-service 
is complete and very beautiful, and yet 
cost little. Plating is like painting. One 
shabby chair given a coat of paint makes 
its neighbor, the table, look so dingy that 
it, too, must be touched up; and when one 
has a tea-service, why not a coffee-pot? 
and why not a pair of silver candlesticks 
for one’s dressing-table or desk, all of 
which can be found in these “brass- 
shops”? 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted by 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





DISPLAYING ROSES 


ITH the approach of winter a 
much larger dependence must 
be placed upon greenhouse 


flowers for interior decoration 
than is necessary during the open season. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than roses, 
if properly displayed, and these flowers 
lend their beauty to almost any sort of 
receptacle that is at all simple and fitting. 
The shorter stemmed varieties are attract- 
ive in low rose-bowls, while the medium- 
stemmed ones go well in the expanding 
rose-vases, or in simple Japanese jars, as 
in the picture of brides and bridesmaids 
herewith, and the long-stemmed ones, like 
the American Beauties, require tall cylin- 
drical vases, which will conform in some 
degree with the straight lines of the stem. 
But one should not use the cut-glass vases, 
in which the outer lines are so broken up 
that any harmony and continuity of line 
are out of the question. 


BULBS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING 


URING the early weeks in Novem- 
1) ber is an excellent time to get 
started a good supply of bulbs 
for winter blooming. This is so 
simple a process, and leads to such delight- 
ful results at a time when flowers are so 
gratefully appreciated, that it is a pity 
more people do not make a practice of it. 
A supply of flower-pots is not even neces- 
sary, nor any special facilities in the way 
of a window-garden. If nothing else is 
at hand, plain, wooden boxes will serve as 
receptacles, though more artistic results 
are, of course, to be obtained through the 
use of simple jars or jardiniéres. 
In my own experience I have found the 
narcissus and its allies the most satis- 
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factory plants for winter forcing in the 
home. One is almost certain to get good 
results with them by the simplest means, 
and their beauty is very refreshing during 
the dreary days of the later winter sea- 
son. Select the largest and best bulbs 
you can get, seeing that they are fresh, 
and not withered. You can grow them 
in water or in gravel, or in soil from the 
garden or greenhouse. To grow in water, 
treat the same as hyacinths are treated 
when grown in water, being sure to keep 
the plants in a dark, cool place until a 
good root-growth is established. To grow 
in gravel, fill some water-tight jar, not 
too shallow, with gravel and water, place 
the bulb or bulbs upon top, resting firmly 
in one place, and set it away in the coolest 
part of the cellar for several weeks, until 
the roots are well developed. Then bring 
it to the warmth and light of one of the 
living-rooms, and watch the gradual devel- 
opment of the leaves and flowers. To 
grow in garden soil—and this is the best 
way—fill a good-sized receptacle with rich 
earth from the garden, plant the bulbs in 
the moist soil, and let them stand for 
several weeks, as before. Then bring 
them up, as desired, and force them into 
bloom. The earth must not be allowed 
to become too dry in the cellar, though 
with these water-loving plants there is 
little danger of its being too wet. 
Almost any of the standard sorts of 
narcissus are good for indoor forcing. 
Of the single trumpet sorts Horsfieldi is 
one of the very best for this purpose. 
The contrast of its beautiful golden 
yellow trumpet with its pure white peri- 
anth is very effective. In the single Von 
Sion both trumpet and perianth are golden 
yellow, and this is generally of better 
color and a better bloomer than the old 
Trumpet Major, which it much resembles, 
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The Emperor is a particularly attractive 
flower, with its two tints of yellow—the 
trumpet is deep yellow, the perianth 
sulphur-yellow; the flower is very large. 
The Henry Irving is also a_ beautiful 
flower, with its golden yellow trumpet 
filled in a very attractive manner. Prin- 
ceps is a variety with the trumpet sulphur- 
yellow and the perianth lighter yellow. 

Of the double daffodils, the Von Sion 
is the leading sort. It probably is forced 
for winter blooming more largely than any 
other sort of narcissus. The very double 
blossoms are of a pure golden yellow color, 


and are very attractive for indoor use. 
Of the other types of narcissus, the 
Poeticus Ornatus is very desirable, with 
its pure white flowers, each having a 
scarlet ring on the miniature trumpet. 


The Paper White Grandiflora is one of 
the best of the polyanthus types; of the 
jonquils, Rugulosus is the best variety: 





TRUMPET NARCISSUS GROWING IN A 
JAPANESE JAR 
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THE BOSTON FERN AND 
ITS TREATMENT 


RECENT issue of American Gar- 
A dening contains some excellent il- 

lustrations of the Boston fern, 

which it well says is one of the very 
best ferns for interior use, and adds this 
suggestion as to treatment: “It is a 
geod practice in handling these ferns to 
have the ordinary pot placed inside of an 
ornamental jardiniére, packing the space 
in between the two with moss, which can 
always be kept damp. The drying out 
of the pots containing growing plants is 
one of the chief troubles in home flori- 
culture. Surrounding this by the damp 
moss overcomes the difficulty, and it 
keeps the vessel moist. If the pot be- 
comes really dry there is danger that the 
ball of earth inside’ will lose its contact, 
and a thin air-space be created between 
the soil and the inside of the pot. When 
water is given, in such a case, it will run 
rapidly down the inside of the pot and 
escape at the bottom, passing through 
without wetting the ball of soil. Amateurs 
will find it a very good practice to water 
their ferns by plunging the pots into a 
deep vessel containing water, and allow- 
ing them to stand there for some consider- 
able time—several hours.” 

Two interesting new varieties of the 
Boston fern have recently been intro- 
duced. One of these, the Pierson fern, 
was awarded a gold medal at a recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. .The other has been 
named the Anna Foster fern. 


IZUMO VASES AND JAR- 
DINIERES 


NUMBER of readers of Tue 
aS House Bravtirvut have asked me 
for more specific information re- 
garding the flower receptacles illus- 
trated in these pages. In response I will 
briefly discuss from time to time some of 
the more important sorts of pottery in 
which forms suitable for use with flowers 
are made. 
If you go to the better Japanese shops 
in the larger cities, one of the makes of 
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BRIDE AND BRIDESMAIDS ROSES IN A GOSA JAR 








pottery which you are most likely to find 
is the Izumo, so-called, I think, from the 
province in Japan, where it ismade. The 
most attractive line of this pottery is a 
beautiful combination of yellow and green, 


the greater part of the vessel being yellow, 
with a little of the soft green, perhaps, at 
the top. In another line the green pre- 
dominates, touched to lightness here and 
there by yellow. And I think there is 
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one line of this pottery entirely acl 
green—and rather too bright a green be 
at that. For nearly all the Japanese mi 
potters nowadays seem to be cater- Ru 
ing to the demand for showy things, wc 
created through the European and be 
American markets. So one must al- . so 
ways use judgment in selection. ab 
The Izumo potters are particularly pa 
happy in the forms of their vases. I an 
have several different types of vases be 
in the yellow and green ware, and | 
all are of excellent design. The jar- th 
diniéres of this sort are also of good te: 
shape, and serve their purpose ad- ge 
mirably. This ware is rather inex- les 
pensive, the ordinary sizes of vases ap 
costing from seventy-five cents to th 
two dollars. * lox 
TWO GARDEN CLASSICS 7 
T is always a pleasure to call the oT 
| attention of lovers of flowers th 
to really good books in which sic 
their favorites are discussed. 
And two books which Mr. John Lane co 
has recently reprinted certainly come les 
under this head. “Flowers and Gar- de 
dens,” by Forbes Watson; and ‘“‘Gar- ev 
den-Craft,” by John D. Sedding, will fre 
be instantly recognized by every one de 
who reads them as the sort of garden av 
books that have a permanent rather fle 
than a transitory interest. The first de 
, named has for subtitle, “Notes on of 
Plant Beauty,” and its table of con- of 
tents is divided into three parts, the m 
first and longest dealing with Flow- ac 
ers, the second with Gardens, and the ey 
third with Vegetation. The flowers m 
discussed include the snowdrop, the co 
yellow crocus, the violet, the cowslip, bt 
the primrose, the globe-flower, the sh 
poet’s narcissus, the white lily, the th 
daffodil, and a few others. The two 
chapters in Part II. discuss Faults in pe 
Gardening, and Gardeners’ Flowers; fo 
while the two chapters in Part III. al 
treat of Spring and Summer Vegeta- he 
» tion and the Withering of Plants. gr 
a te ae mS It is easy to see the influence of ge 
Ruskin upon the writer of these de- bt 


a ee lightful essays, which is indeed freely be 














acknowledged in the preface, written just 
before the author’s death. But there is 
much here that is not to be found in 
Ruskin, and one can but follow with 
wondering delight the analyses of the 
beauty of these various blos- 
soms. Very few writings 
about plants display so sym- 
pathetic and discriminating 
an insight as to their fragile 
beauty. 

The gospel of discrimination 
that Forbes Watson would 
teach us is one which our 
generation sadly needs to 
learn. How much more real 
appreciation of floral beauty 
there would be if we could all 
look at our flowers with the 
spiritual insight displayed in 
the chapter on Gardeners’ 
Flowers. Take, for example, 
this conclusion of the discus- 
sion on double blossoms: 

“What, then, is the general 
conclusion to which I would 
lead? I would say that the 
doubling of a blossom, what- 
ever advantages may accrue 
from it, tends on the whole to 
destroy individuality, to sweep 
away the differences between 
flowers, and to bring them all 
down to uniformity ; and worst 
of all, it detracts from the life 
of the expression. The sta- 
mens and pistils, which are half the char- 
acter of the flower, which are as the very 
eyes in the human countenance, are re- 
moved to make room for more showy 
color, and for a fuller and more massive, 
but as a whole inferior, form. For we 
should pause before saying that any of 
these gains is a gain in the highest sense. 

“ How rich is the crimson of the double 
peony—how delicious to wander from 
fold to fold of those innumerable petals, 
almost as if amongst the clouds, and see 
how the ever-changeful tints deepen and 
graduate between them! Do I blame the 
gardener for creating this? Not at all; 
but I would have you observe what has 
been lost. The single peony had not 
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that lavish wealth of crimson, that wide 
play of a single hue, but in true splendor 
it surpassed. For the quantity of its 
crimson was determined by a given pur- 
pose, was carefully arranged, and accu- 


DOUBLE DAFFODILS GROWING IN A FERN-DISH 


rately proportioned so as to contrast 
with the central crown. The one blos- 
som gives a rich, sensuous pleasure which 
steeps the soul as in a bath; the other a 
pleasure of a much higher kind, and em- 
bracing far wider compass. Color, it has 
been said, is life—that which gives vitality 
to form. It exists not only for itself, but 
to carry out an object. And the color 
of the single peony most beautifully does 
this. The actual range, too, of color, as 
generally happens, is much wider in the 
double flower, for the orange and green of 
the stamens and pistils are superadded 
to the crimson—not, perhaps, those 
oranges and greens best calculated to 
show off separately, but those best adapted 
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to the particular effect here required, to spares no pains to acquire the choicest 
light up the parts by striking contrast, specimens, the rarest plants, and to give 
and to give the look of a living thing. each thing so acquired the ideally best 





In the double peony, on the contrary, expression of which it is capable. It is 
the less brilliant colors are refused. There as though Eden memories still haunted 
must be nothing inferior to crims: And the race with the solicitude of an inward 
we can have any quantity—the 1 the voice that refused to be silenced, and is 
better; for there is here no nice balance to — satisfied with nothing short of the best. 
be preserved, no form to be set off, but “And yet, as some may point out, this 
that of a large round ball, massive and homage of beauty is not done for naught; 
handsome enough, but by no means highly there enters into gardening the spirit of 
individualized. And what is tl mse- calculation. A garden is a kind of invest- 
quence? The fully opened flower the ment. The labor and forethought man ex- 
single peony is like the countena of a pends upon it must bring adequate return. 
living creature; that of the double has a For every flower-bed he lays down, for 
form so vague and featureless t we every plant or shrub or tree put into the ” 
might easily forget that it was a flower at ground, his word is ever the same, 

all, and think that we were look at a 


“Be its beauty, 


magnificent bunch of delicately lored Its sole duty.” 
ribbons. Yet when I speak of color being 
subordinated to a purpose in the single “Tt was not simply to gratify his curios- 
flower, I do not mean that it is any ity, to serve as a pretext for adventure, Par 
wise of less importance. Color is nowhere that the gardener of old days reconnoitered relu 
more brilliant and precious than in flowers, the globe, culled specimens, and spent disl 
but the best effects must be got judi- laborious days in studying earth’s pic- ous 
cious use, and not by lavish exul ice.”’ turesque points: it was with a view to the eve 
The handsome volume entitled ““Garden- pleasure the things would ultimately her 
Craft, Old and New,” by John D. Sedding, bring. And why not? Had man not syn 
is very different from “Flowers and Gar- served so long an apprenticeship to nature N 
dens”’ in its scope, though there is h in on her freehold estate the garden would he | 
its method to remind you of thelatterbook, not so directly appeal to our imaginations rest 
much of the same keenness of insight and command our spirits. A garden mo’ 
and independence of thought the reveals man as master of nature’s lore; She 
215 pages of ‘“Garden-Craft,” th pics he has caught her accents, rifled her and 
are discussed: The Theory of a Garden; motives; he has transferred her bright the 
Art in a Garden, Historical and ¢ ara- moods about his own dwelling, has tricked fror 
tive\Sketch; The Stiff Garden; Tl and- out an ordered mosaic of the gleanings old 
scape Garden; The Technics of rden- of her woodland carpet; has, as it were, lost 
ing; A Plea for Savagery; In Praise of stereotyped the spontaneous in nature, one 
Both. The book also includ brief has entrapped and rendered beautifully was 
memoir of its author, by the Rev. E. F. objective the natural magic of the outer ple: 
Russell. world to gratify the inner world of his to 
“In this matter of floral be and own spirit. The garden is, first and last, kn 
garden-craft,’’ writes Mr. Seddir man made ‘for delectation’s sake.’” har 
has ever declared himself pre the [ Flowers and Gardens by Forbes Watson. wol 
‘malady of the ideal.’ Everywl and Garden-Craft, Old and New, by John D. He 
in all ages of the civilized world, man Sedding. New York: John Lane, 1902.] as 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WOMAN FROM PARIS 


OR two weeks Phil Quentin did 
not allow Dorothy to forget the 
old association, and then came 
the day of her departure for 

Paris. Mrs. Garrison was by no means 
reluctant to leave London—not that she 
disliked the place or the people, but that 
one Philip Quentin had unceremoniously, 
even gracefully, stepped into the circle of 
her contentment, rudely obliterating its 
symmetrical, well-drawn lines. 

Mr. Quentin had much to overcome if 
he contemplated an assault upon the icy 
reserve with which Dorothy Garrison’s 
mother regarded his genial advances. 
She recalled the days when her daughter 
and he were “silly, lovesick children,” and 
there was not much comfort to be derived 
from the knowledge that he had grown 
older and more attractive, and that he 
lost no opportunity to see the girl who 
once held his heart in leash. The mother 
was too diplomatic to express open dis- 
pleasure or to offer the faintest objection 
to this renewal of friendship. If it were 
known that she opposed the visits of the 
handsome American, all London would 
wonder, speculate, and finally understand. 
Her disapproval could only be construed 
as an acknowledgment that she feared 
the consequences of association; it would 
not be long before the story would be 
afloat that all was not smooth in the love 
affairs of a certain prince, and that the 
fires of an old affection were burning 


brightly and merrily in the face of a 
wrathful parent’s opposition. 

In secret, Dorothy herself was troubled 
more than she cared to admit by the re- 
appearance of one who could not but 
awaken memories of other days, fondly 
foolish though they were. He was still 
the same old Phil, grown older and hand- 
somer, and he brought with him em- 
barrassing recollections. He was nothing 
more to her now than an old-time friend, 
and she was nothing to him. She loved 
Ugo Ravorelli, and until he appeared 
suddenly before her in London, Philip 
Quentin was dead to her thoughts. And 
yet she felt as if she were playing with a 
fire that would leave its scar—not on 
her heart or Quentin’s perhaps, but on 
that of the man she was to marry. 

It required no great strength of vision 
to see that Ravorelli was jealous, and it 
was just as plain that Quentin saw and 
enjoyed the uneasiness he was causing. 
She could not know, of course, that the 
American had deliberately planned to 
play havoc with the peace and comfort 
of her lover, for she recognized no motive. 
How could she know that Giovanni 
Pavesi, the tenor, and Prince Ravorelli 
were one and the same to Philip Quentin? 
How could she know that the beautiful 
Malban was slain in Rio Janeiro, and 
that Philip Quentin had seen a handsome, 
dark-eyed youth led to and from the 
murderer’s dock in that far-away Brazilian 
city? How, then, could she understand 
the conflict that waged with herself as the 
battle-field? 

As for Quentin, he was bound by no 
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law or duty to respect the position 


Prince Ravorelli. He was convinced 


the sometime Romeo had the stair 


blood on his delicate hands, and tha 

heart he concealed the secret of Carn 
Malban’s death. In his mind, ther 
no mistake. Quentin’s composur: 


shaken but once in the fortnight 
pleasure preceding Dorothy’s depar 
for Paris. That was when she indigna 


almost tearfully, called his attent 
the squib in a London society 
which rather daringly prophesied a 
in the Ravorelli-Garrison match,” 
referred plainly to the renewal 
“across-the-Atlantic affection.”” W 
wrathfully promised to thrash the 
of the paper, she shocked him by 
that he had created “enough of a 
tion,” and he went home with the 
feeling of one who has suffered 
expected blow. 


On the evening before the Garri 


crossed the channel, Lord and Lady 
ondale and Philip Quentin found 

selves long after midnight in talk 

the coming marriage. Quentin was 1 
silent. 
room in which he sat, and there v 
shadow of a new line about the cor 
his mouth. 

“T am going to Brussels next 
he said, deliberately. The others 
at him in amazement. 

“To Brussels? 
said Lady Frances, faintly. 

“New York won’t see me fo! 
time. I’m going to make a tour 
continent.” 

“This is going too far, old man,”’ 
Lord Bob. “ You can’t gain anyth 


following her, and you'll only raisé 
Dash it! 


devil of a row all round. 
in London.” 

“Thanks for the invitation, Bob 
I’ve always had a desire to learn 
thing about the miniature Paris. 
spend some time in Paris, and ther 
there to compare the places. B 
there won’t be any row.” 

“But there will be, Phil,” cried 
Saxondale. 
affair. Why, 
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wedding, and even now the continent is 
quietly nursing the gossip of the past two 
weeks.”? She dropped into a chair, per- 
plexed and anxious. 

“Let me tell you something, both of 
you. The events of the past two weeks 
are tame in comparison with those of the 
next two months,” said Quentin, a new 
light in his eye. His tall figure straight- 
ened and his nostrils expanded. 

“ Wha—what do you mean?” floundered 
Lord Bob. 

“Just this: I love Dorothy Garrison, 
and I’m going to marry her.” 

“Good heavens!” was the simultaneous 
gasp of Lord and Lady Saxondale. And 
they could not dissuade him. Not only 
did he convince them that he was in 
earnest, but before he left for Paris he had 
made them allies. Ugo’s experience in 
tio Janeiro shocked Lady Frances so 
seriously that she became a champion of 
the American’s cause, and agreed with 
Lord Bob that Dorothy should not be 
sacrificed if it were in their power to 
prevent. Of course Dickey Savage ap- 
proved of Quentin’s campaign and effec- 
tually disposed of Lady Jane’s faint 
objections by saying: 

“ America for the Americans, Brussels 
for the Americans, England for the Ameri- 
cans, everything and everybody for the 
Americans, but nothing at all for these 
confounded foreigners. Let the Italian 
marry anybody he pleases, just so long as 
he doesn’t interfere with an American. 
Let the American marry anybody he 
pleases, and to perdition with all inter- 
ference. I’m for America against the 
world, in love or in war.” 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Savage, that you 
are a foreigner when on British soil,” 
remonstrated the Lady Jane, vigorously. 

“My dear Lady Jane, an American is at 
home anywhere in this world. If you 
could see some of the foreigners that land 
at Castle Garden you wouldn’t blame an 
American for absolutely, irrevocably, and 
eternally refusing to be called a foreigner, 
even on the shores of Madagascar. We 
are willing to be most anything, but I’ll 
be hanged if we’ll be foreigners.” 

A week later Quentin was in Paris. 
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Savage was to join him in Brussels about 
the middle of August, and Lord and Lady 
Saxondale promised faithfully to come to 
that city at a moment’s notice. He went 
blithely away with the firm conviction 
in his heart that it was not to be a fool’s 
errand. But he was reckoning without 
the woman in the case. 

“Tf you do marry her, Quentin, I’ve got 
just the place for you to live in, for a 
while at least. I bought an old castle in 
Luxembourg a couple of years ago, just 
because the man who owned it was a 
friend and needed a few thousand pounds. 
Frances calls it Castle Craneycrow. It’s 
a romantic place, and would be a great 
deal better than a cottage for love. You 
may have it whenever the time comes. 
Nobody lives there now but the caretaker 
and a lot of deuced traditions. We can 
discharge the caretaker and you can make 
fresh traditions. Think it over, my boy, 
while you are dispatching the prince, the 
mamma, and the fair victim’s ambition 
to become a real, live princess.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Bob,” exclaimed 
Quentin. “I'll not need your castle. 
We’re going to live in the clouds.” 

“Beware of the prince,” said Lady 
Frances. “He is pretty high himself, you 
know.” 

“Let the prince beware,” laughed back 
the departing guest. “We can’t both live 


in the same cloud, you know. I[’ll push 
him off.” 
* * * * * 


On the day Quentin left Paris for 
Brussels he came face to face with Prince 
Ugo on one of the Parisian boulevards. 
The handsome. Italian was driving with 
Count Sallaconi and two very attractive 
ladies. That the meeting was unex- 
pected and undesired was made manifest 
by the anxious look which the prince shot 
over his shoulder after the carriage had 
passed. 

When Quentin left Paris that night 
with Turk and his luggage, he was not the 
only passenger bound for Brussels. At 


the Gare du Nord two men, one sus- 
piciously like the Duke Laselli, took a 
compartment in the coach just ahead of 
Quentin. 


The train was due to reach 
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Brussels shortly after midnight, and the 
American had telegraphed for apart- 
ments at the Bellevue. There had been 
a drizzle of rain all the evening, and it 
was good to be inside the car, even if 
the seats were uncomfortable. 

Turk and his master were the 
passengers in the compartment. 
watchful eyes of the former had seen 
several persons, men and women, pass 
through the aisle into which the section 
opened. One woman paused at the en- 
trance as if about to enter. She was fair 
to look upon and Turk gallantly moved, 
presenting a roomy end of his seat to her. 
She passed on, however, and the little 
ex-burglar glanced sharply at his master 
as if to accuse him of frightening the 
fair one away. But Quentin was lying 
back, half-asleep, and there was nothing 
repellant about the untroubled expres- 
sion on his face. 

Before réaching Le Coteau the same 
lady passed the entrance and again glanced 
inside. Turk was now asleep, but his 
master was staring dreamily toward the 
aperture leading to the aisle. He saw the 
woman’s face for an instant, and it 
gradually dawned upon him that there 
was something familiar about its beauty. 
Where had he seen her before? Like the 
curious American he was, he arose a few 
minutes later and deliberately walked into 
the aisle. He passed two compartments 
before he saw the young woman. She 
was alone and was leaning back, her eyes 
closed. Quentin observed that she was 
young and beautiful and possessed the 
marks of fashion and refinement. As he 
stood for a moment looking upon the 
face of the dozing Frenchwoman, more 
certain than ever that he had seen her 
recently, she opened her eyes with an 
affrighted start. 

He instantly and in some embarrass- 
ment turned to escape the eyes which had 
caught him in a rare bit of impertinence, 
but was surprised to hear her call softly: 

“ Monsieur!” 

“Mademoiselle,” he replied, pausing, 
“can I be of service to you?” 

“T must speak with you, M. Quentin. 
Come inside. I shall detain you but a 
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moment, and it is so very important that 
you should hear me.” She was now sit- 
ting upright, visibly excited and confi 
but very much in earnest. 

“You know my name,” he said, entering 
and dropping to the seat beside her. 
“Where have we met? Your face is 
familiar, but I am ashamed to admit 

“We have no time to talk of that. 
You have never met me and would not 
know who I am if I told you. Had it not 
been for that horrid little man of yours 
I should have boldly addressed you sooner. 


I must leave the train at Le Coteau, for 
I cannot go on to Quevy or Mons. It 
would not be wise for me toleave France 


at this time. You do not know me, but 
I wish to befriend you.” 


“Befriend me? I am sure one could 
not ask for a more charming friend,” said 
he, smiling gallantly, but now evincing 
a shade of interest. 

“No flattery, monsieur! It is purely 


@ personal matter with me; this is by no 
means a pleasure-trip. I am running 
a great risk, but it is for my own sake as 
much as for yours, so do not thank n I 
came from Paris on this train because I 
could not speak to you at the Gare du 
Nord. You were watched too closely.” 

“Watched? What do you mea 
almost gasped Quentin. 


“T can only say that you are in danger, 
and that you have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of a man who brooks no inter- 
ference.” 

He stared at her for a moment, his 
mind in a whirl. The thought that she 
might be mad grew, but was instantly 
succeeded by another which came like a 
shock. 

“Ts this man of noble blood?”’ 

“Yes,” she almost whispered, turning 


her eyes away. 
“And he means to do me harm?’ 
“TI am sure of it.” 
“ Because?”’ 
“Because he fears your power.” 
“In what direction?”’ 
“You know without asking,M.Que1 
“And why do you take this interest in 
me? I am nothing to you.” 
“It is because you are not to be treated 





fairly. Listen. On this train are two 
men who do not know that I am here, 
and who would be confounded if they 
were to see me. They are in one of the 
forward coaches, and they are emissaries 
sent on to watch your every movement 
and to report the progress of your— 
your business in Brussels. If you be- 
come too aggressive before the man who 
employs them can arrange to come to 
srussels, you are to be dealt with in a 
manner effectual. What is to be done 
with you I do not know, but I am certain 
you are in great danger unless you—” 
She paused, and a queer expression came 
into her wide eyes. 

“Unless what? You interest me.” 

“Unless you withdraw from the con- 
test.” 

“You assume that there is a contest of 
some sort. Well, admitting there is one, 
I’ll say that you may go back to the prince 
and tell him his scheme doesn’t work. 
This story of yours—pardon me, made- 
moiselle—is a clever one, and you have 
done your part well, but I am not in the 
least alarmed. Kindly return to the man 
who sent you and ask him to come in 
your stead if he wants to frighten me. 
[ am not afraid of women, you know.” 

“You wrong me, monsieur; I am not 
his agent. Iam acting purely on my own 
responsibility, for myself alone. I have 
a personal object in warning you, but 
that is neither here nor there. Let me 
add that I wish you success in the under- 
taking which now interests you. You 
must believe me, though, when I say that 
you are in danger. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. I do not know what steps are to 
be taken against you; time will expose 
them. But I do know that you are not 
to win what you seek.” 

“This is a very strange proceeding,” 
began he, half convinced of her sincerity. 

“We are nearing Le Coteau, and I 
must leave you. The men of whom I 
speak are the Duke Laselli and a detec- 
tive called Courant. I know they are 
sent to watch you, and they mean you 
no good. Be careful, for God’s sake, 
monsieur, for _ I—I—want you to win!” 
She was standing now, and with trembling 
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fingers was adjusting a thick veil over 
her face. 

“Why are you so interested in me?” 
he. asked, sharply. “Why do you want 
me to win—to win, well, to win the 
battle?” 

“Because—” she began, but checked 
herself. A deep blush spread over her 
face just as she dropped the veil. 

“The cad!” he said, understanding 
coming to him like a flash. “There is 
more than one heart at stake.” 

“Good by and good luck, monsieur,” 
she whispered. He held her hand for an 
instant as she passed him, then she was 
gone. 

Mile after mile from Le Coteau to 
Quevy found him puzzling over the odd 
experience of the night. Suddenly he 
started and muttered, half aloud: 

“By thunder, I remember now! It 
was she who sat beside him in the carriage 
this morning!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FATE OF A LETTER 


T Quevy the customs Officers went 
A through the train, and Quentin 
knew that he was in Belgium. 
For some time he had been 
weighing in his mind the advisability of 
searching the train for a glimpse of the 
duke and his companion, doubtful as to 
the sincerity of the beautiful and mys- 
terious stranger. It was not until the 
train reached Mons that he caught sight 
of the duke. He had started out deliber- 
ately at last to hunt for the Italian, and 
the latter evidently had a similar design. 
They met on the platform, and though 
it was quite dark, each recognized the 
other. The American was on the point 
of addressing the duke, when that gentle- 
man abruptly turned and re-entered the 
train, one coach ahead of that occupied by 
Quentin, who returned to his compart- 
ment and proceeded to awaken the 
snoring man-servant. Without reserve he 
confided to Turk the whole story of the 
night up to that point. 
“IT don’t know what their game is, 
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Turk, but we must not be caught napping. 
We have a friend in the pretty woman 
who got off in the rain at Le Coteau. 
She loves the prince, and that’s why she’s 
with us.” 

“Say, did she look ’s if she had royal 
blood in her? Mebby she’s a queen er 
somethin’ like that. Blow me, if a 
feller c’n tell w’at sort of a swell he’s goin’ 
up ag’inst over here. Dukes and lords 
are as common as cabbies are in New York. 
Anyhow, this duke ain’t got no bulge on 
us. We’re nex’ to him, all right, all 
right. Shall I crack him on the knot 
when we git to this town we’re goin’ to? 
A good jolt would put him out o’ d’ 
business fer a spell—” 

“Now, look here, young man; don’t 
let me hear of you making a move in this 
affair till I say the word. You are to 
keep your mouth closed and your hands 
behind you. What I want you to do 
is to watch, just as they are doing. Your 
early training ought to stand you well 
in hand for this game. I believe you 
once said you had eyes in the back of 
your head.” 

“Eyes nothin’! They is microscopes, 
Mr. Quentin.” 

Quentin, during the remainder of the 
run to Brussels, turned the new situation 
over and over in his mind. That the 
prince was ready to acknowledge him as 
a dangerous rival gave him much satis- 
faction, and inspired the hope that Miss 
Garrison had given her lover some cause 
for alarm. The decisive movement on 
the part of Prince Ugo to forestall any 
advantage he might acquire while near 
her in Brussels was a surprise and some- 
thing of a shock to him. It was an ad- 
mission, despite his position and the 
pledge he had from the girl herself, that 
the Italian did not feel secure in the 
premises, and was willing to resort to 
trickery, if not villainy, to circumvent 
the American who knew him in other 
days. Phil felt positive that the move 
against him was the result of deliberate 
intent, else how should his fair friend of 
the early evening know that a plot was 
brewing? Unquestionably she had heard 
or learned of the prince’s directions to the 
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duke. Her own interest in the 
was, of course, the inspiration. 
one but herself could she intrust 
delivery of the warning. Her agi 
wish, openly expressed, that Qu 
might win the contest had a much d 
meaning than would appear on 
surface. 

From the moment he received 
warning the affair began to take 
new aspect. Aside from the prima 
that he was desperately in lov: 
Dorothy Garrison, there was nov 
fresh incentive that he must need 
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“T thought I saw you at Mons,” said 
Phil, after the first expressions of surprise. 

“Yes; I boarded the train there. Some 
business called me to Mons last week. 
And you, I presume, like most tourists, 
are visiting a dozen cities in half as many 
days,” said the duke, in his execrable 
English. They paused at the side of 
the Italian’s conveyance, and Quentin 
mentally resolved that the dim light, as 
it played upon the face of the speaker, 
was showing to him the most repellent 
countenance he had ever looked upon. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, quickly. “I 
shall probably remain until after the 
marriage of my friend Miss Garrison and 
Prince Ugo. Are you to be here long?” 

“T cannot say,” answered the other, his 
black eyes fastened on Quentin’s. “My 
business here is of an uncertain nature.” 

“Diplomatic, I infer?” 

“Tt would not be diplomatic for me to 
say so. I suspect I shall see you again, 
Mr. Quentin.” 

“ Doubtless; I am to be at the Bellevue.” 

“And I, also. We may see some of the 
town together.” 

“You are very kind,” said Quentin, 
bowing deeply. “Do you travel alone?” 

“The duchess is ill and is in Florence. 
I am so lonely without her.” 

“Tt’s beastly luck for business to carry 
one away from a sick wife. By the way, 
how is my dear friend Prince Ugo?” 

“Exceptionally well, thank you. He 
will be pleased to know you are here, for 
he is coming to Brussels next week. I 
think, if you will pardon me, he has taken 
quite a fancy to you.” 

“T trust, after longer acquaintance, he 
may not find me a disappointment,” said 
Phil, warmly; and a faint look of curiosity 
flashed into the duke’s eyes. As they 
were saying good night, Quentin looked 
about for the man who might be Courant, 
the detective. But the duke’s companion 
was not to be seen. 

The next morning Quentin proceeded 
in a very systematic and effective way 
to locate the home of the Garrisons. 
He was aware, in the beginning, that they 
lived in a huge, beautiful mansion some- 
where in the Avenue Louise. He knew 
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from his Baedeker that the upper town 
was the fashionable quarter, and that 
the Avenue Louise was one of the principal 
streets. An electric tram-car took him 
speedily through the Boulevards Regent 
and Waterloo to the Avenue Louise. A 
strange diffidence had prevented him from 
asking at the hotel for directions that 
would easily have discovered her home. 
Somehow he wanted to stroll along the 
avenue in the early morning and locate the 
home of Dorothy Garrison without other 
aid than the power which tells one when 
he is near the object of his adoration. 
He left the car at the head of the avenue 
and walked slowly along the street. 

His mind was full of her. Every 
vehicle that passed attracted his gaze, 
for he speculated that she might be in 
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one of them. Not a well-dressed woman 
came within the range of his vision but 
she was subjected to a hurried inspection, 
even from a distance. He strode slowly 
along, looking intently at each house. 
None of them seemed to him to hold 
the object of his search. As his steps 
carried him farther and farther into the 
beautiful avenue he began to smile to 
himself, and his plodding spirit wavered. 
After all, thought he, no one but a silly 
ass would attempt to find a person in a 
great city after the fashion he was pursu- 
ing. He was deciding to board a tram-car 
and return to the hotel, when, at some 
distance ahead, he saw a young lady run 
hurriedly down the steps of an impressive- 
looking house. 
(To be continued.) 
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FLOORS 


HE great fortunes which have been 
acquired in this country during the past 
few years are leading gradually to the 
establishment of houses, destined in 
time to be looked upon as historic, 

and the fact that Italy has already legislated 
to prevent the rifling of her art treasures to 
furnish the homes of American millionaires, 
and that France is considering the wisdom of 
doing so, is the best possible proof of the fact 
that these Americans have at least the desire to 
possess the best that has been done in the 
world of household art. Our attitude is an 
appreciative one, and if we may not in the future 
be permitted to import bodily from France the 
furnishings, ceilings, walls, even the very floors, 
of our drawing-rooms, as was done for the Elkins 
home, it is just possible that this restriction 
may tend to the development of equally artistic 
effort within our borders. 

Our homes are becoming year by year more 

rmanent in their relation to family life. It 
is becoming so correct to have a family residence 
that the very New England farm-house in which 
he was born is often repurchased by some son 
of the house. The tendency is a wholesome one 
in this country of shifting fortunes, and must 
lead ultimately to better and more permanent 


methods of building among all classes of people. 
One looks forward with pleasure to a possible 
time when marble mosaic or brick floors shall 
not mean pretentiousness, but only permanence 
in house-building. Already these floors are seen 
in vestibules, halls, and dining-rooms, and in 
our well-heated houses there is no reasonable 
objection to them on the score of coldness, 
provided they are covered with a sufficient num- 
ber of rugs. 

It is no fleeting mood of fashion which dictates 
the use of wood floors instead of carpets, but 
rather a result of the general spread of good 
taste and ideas of hygiene, coupled with im- 
proved methods of woodcraft and transporta- 
tion. The wooden floor, more or less covered 
with rugs, is here to stay, since it stands for 
cleanliness, beauty, and simplicity of living. 
Even a soft-wood floor, if well laid and finished, 
may be stained or painted with good effect, a 
very attractive room showing dark green paint 
with Navajo blankets used as rugs. It is a good 
decorative idea, in the treatment of painted 
floors, to have no sill under the doors, and to 
paint alike in color all the rooms on one floor. 
An excellent result is obtained where the color 
of the woodwork of the room is like that of the 
floor, though a difference of tint is permissible, 
and the walls and ceiling are then colored in 
marked contrast to the woodwork 
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cation of wax, except in the case of quite new 
floors, when the second coat need not be ap- 
plied until just before the floors are to be used. 
The polishing may be done by hand, or, more 
easily, by the use of long, weighted brushes made 
for this purpose. For ball-rooms a special kind 
of powdered wax is used, sprinkled on the floor, 
leaving the dancers to complete the work, 
though an amusing tale is somewhere told of a 
ball given by one of the Stevens family at 
Hoboken, where a military company had to 
drill all day in the ball-room to put the floor 
in good condition for the evening’s dancers. 

After floors have become dull from long use, 
a fluid called “‘Brightener’ may be applied, 
which restores the brilliancy of the first finish, 
but that the evil day may be postponed as long 
as possible, a list of “don’ts’” is included. 

Don’t use oil on hard-wood floors. It makes 
them spotted and uneven in color. 

Don’t use varnish on hard-wood floors. It 
darkens the wood and obliterates the grain, 
shows scratches and heel-marks, and flaxes off, 
leaving the floor bare in spots. This is true of 
any mixture of shellac or varnish. 

Don’t use beeswax, as it is soft, and a warm 
atmosphere makes it sticky. This is true of 
paraffine in a less degree. 

Don’t use soap and water, as most soaps con- 
tain alkali, and all contain grease, while water 
will in time discolor the wood. Use fluid 
brightener instead. 

Live English oak, rarely found away from 
the seashore, is the best wood now available for 
floors, those seen in English mansions of an 
older day representing many a bent back, in- 
curably twisted by the hard labor of old processes 
of hand cutting and finishing. These ancient 
methods, however wasteful of material, resulted 
in a careful matching of the grain and finish 
of the texture, much more desirable than our 
cheaper steam-power processes of to-day. Yet 
among careful dealers the process known as 
quarter-sawing requires no little skill for its 
accomplishment. The grain of well-matched 
oak boards has so much intrinsic beauty that 
it is less desirable for stained effects than many 
a cheaper wood, such as beech, birch, cherry, 
and maple. Black, to imitate the effect of age, 
or the brownish black of Flemish oak, green, and 
mahogany tints, are those most preferred, as 
they harmonize best with the furniture usually 
placed upon them. A blue effect upon the 
floor is quite possible, but demands the exercise 
of great care in the further treatment of the 
room. 

To restore old floors, or those which have been 
unsuccessfully laid, without the expense of lay- 
ing new ones, black is usually chosen. All 
cracks in the floor should first be filled with 
what is known to the trade as “B. B. Stop 
Crack.”’ a hard, tough, elastic filling, easily ap- 
plied, warranted not to shrink or fall out, and 
capable of being colored to match exactly the 
flooring boards themselves. This dries in about 
forty-eight hours, leaving a finish which in a 
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week’s time is as hard as the hardest oak. 
The floor should then be washed with soda and 
lime, no soap, and when dry the stain may be 
applied like paint. Use wax as for other hard- 
wood floors to finish. 

A decoction for producing black stain for 
inexpensive work is as follows: 

One gallon water, 1 lb. logwood chips, 4 lb. 
black copperas, 4 lb. extract of logwood, 4 lb. 
indigo blue, 2 oz. lampblack. Put these into an 
iron pot and boil them over a slow fire. When 
the mixture is cool, strain it through a cloth, 
add 4 oz. nutgall. It is then ready for use. 
Stains may, of course, be bought in cans ready 
for use, and these are safe, wary yee when 
put up by some reliable firm; but it is well to re- 
member that alcohol stains are said to fade 

uickly, and that architects prefer the use of 
the hand-made decoction. 

Among the soft woods recommended by a 
good authority, not for floors, but for woodwork, 
are poplar, whose adaptability for red, blue, or 
green stains makes it desirable, birch and cherry, 
which take a good mahogany stain, and tulip- 
wood, a Brazilian growth, which takes a suc- 
cessful green. The first preparation of the wood 
is the same for all colors. To one quart of oil 
take two quarts of turpentine and one pint of 
drier, then add the preferred coloring matter. 
To produce a good green, use chrome-green, 
yellow, and black; for blue use Prussian blue, 
yellow, and black; for red, if a brilliant color is 
desired, use vermilion, otherwise Venetian red. 
The best mahogany effect is produced by pur- 
chasing, in dry form, and dissolving in hot 
water, about four parts mahogany to one part 
walnut for a strong, rich color. All these colors 
come in a dry powder, are soluble in water or 
alcohol, and become richer in tone if much 
rubbed after being applied to the wood. Among 
the woods should be mentioned greenwood or 
hazel, which is particularly beautiful for mahog- 
any stain. 

To stain Georgia pine to resemble bog-oak, 
this being a safer choice than colors for so 
resinous a wood, cut 4 lb. bichromate of potash 
into a gallon of hot water, cover the bare wood- 
work with this and rub smooth with sandpaper. 
Then cover the wood with an oil stain made of 
linseed-oil, amber, and black, toned to the re- 
quired shade. Rub in enough to soak the pores 
of the wood, and rub off with cloths while still 
wet. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
HOUSEKEEPING 


CLEVER American woman, married to 
an Englishman and living in London 
waxes indignant over the widespread 
fallacy that household economy may 
be more readily practiced in England 
than in the United States. She rails at the 
English financial unit, a penny, which beguiles 
the unwary housekeeper into thinking that to- 
matoes at eight pence a pound are cheap, when 
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it really stands for sixteen United States cents; 
and becomes almost blasphemous over the cus- 
tomary servant’s fee of a half-crown, which, 
while you think of it as half a dollar, persists in 
being actually sixteen and a half cents more. 

But not only must the American wife of the 
English husband, in order to be happy, conquer 
a difficult habit of thinking American money 
while she must pay English, actual prices of 
commodities and service are usually greater in 
England, where the scale of living remains the 
same as in this country. When the water 
rates, which are high, and the taxes on prop- 
erty are added to the nominal rent, as is the 
English custom, the rent is more than you 
thought, and £150 to £200 only pays the rent 
of a closetless, comfortless house, with poor heat- 
ing apparatus, though in a desirable neighbor- 

The houses are so high and narrow that 
more servants are needed to care for them. 
Speaking-tubes are unknown, and a dumb-waiter 
exceedingly rare. 

When you have paid for service and supplies, 
you wake to find that all laundry work has been 
sent out, and all bread purchased at the pastry 
cook’s—a very considerable addition to the 
running expenses of a household which plans 
to pay a total of £108 for domestic service each 
year. Meat, ultry, butter, and eggs are 
dearer in England aon here, as well as flour 
and coffee, though other groceries, both dry and 
green, are about the same. Certain of our vege- 
tables are almost unknown there. 

Servants are as difficult to obtain there as 
here, yet once secured, the English servant 
takes far more pride in her work, and conducts 
herself with a more dignified acceptance of her 
position, than her American prototype. As to 
the relative amount of work accomplished by 
each opinions differ, and it is pretty safe to 
conclude that here, at least, the executive ability 
of the mistress counts for much. At least one 
American, who has made her home in London 
for the past fifteen years, has arranged her 
somewhat elaborate household on an admir- 
able basis. The work of each department has 
been carefully planned and dovetailed with 
that of every other, and the details of the work 
of each servant written out on paper. Before 
a new domestic is engaged, she reads and under- 
standingly accepts the conditions written down, 
and is informed that, though she will never be 
scolded, any infringement or neglect of condi- 
tions will be visited with dismissal. The re- 
sult is a complete absence of friction in the house, 
and a conscientious pride in living up to the 
terms of the agreement. Is not the idea a sug- 
gestive one for the American housekeeper, too 
often a prey to petty irritation over unfulfilled 
duties? It should make for self-respect on 
the part of the servants as well as for dignity in 
the mistress, and might speed the day when 
the relations in the household of the employer 
and employee may have the importance of a 
business compact, not to be terminated by the 
caprice of either party to it. 














ADVERTISEMENT 





The Publisher desires to call the atten- 
tion of the readers of this magazine 
to its suitability as a gift for the holi- 
days. Now that the Christmas season 








is approaching, it’s well to keep in mind 
the fact that to most women no inex- 
pensive thing could be more welcome 
than a year’s subscription to THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, and it is only fair 





to add that the coming year will show 
more in the way of improvement than 
any previous period, long or short. 


A prospectus of the features for 1903 


is published, and may aid readers to 
decide. HERBERT S. STONE 


Eldredge Court, Cu1caco 




















